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THE STORY 


BY MICHAEL A, 


OF 


MORRISON, 


HANS PEHL. 


AUTHOR OF ‘** NADYA.” 


MY LORD AND HIS ATTENDANTS SLOWLY MOUNTED THE HILL. 


CHAPTER Il. 


AM no penman, but my sons, who will soon, 
please God, have children of their own, are 
anxious that I should put on record some 

of the events which have made my life a 


remarkable one. Stories get so changed in the 
telling, especially if there is anything marvel- 
lous or uncommon in them, that my sons think 
1 should narrate some of my experiences just as 
they actually happened. So, without more ado, 
I will begin with the events which ended in my 
being falsely accused as a traitor to the good 
cause. This happened in the glorious but sad 
year of Liitzen, when our dear lord, Gustavus 


Adolphus, brought defeat to the armies of the 
great Wallenstein, but beheld, alas ! the victory 
of the right only when his eyes were glazing in 
death. 

I was then only a young man of twenty-five, 
but I think the stern times had made me older 
than my years. Looking back, I seem to have 
known more of the world in those days than | 
do now, when my head is white with many 
winters. I was then a student of divinity in 
the schools at Leipzig, and I think the springs 
of my youth must have suddenly dried up after 
a visit | made to Uncle Franz, near Magdeburg, 
and when he showed me the great cathedral of 
the Imperial City, rising so lone and stern 
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amidst the heaps of blackened ruins around it, 
which covered the cinders of countless brave 
men and tender women and innocent babes. 
God’s mercy is truly boundless if Tilly and 
Pappenheim are not where the worm dieth not, 
and the fire is not quenched. 

In Leipzig the townspeople and students 
knew of the gathering storm, and believed that 
it would soon break over their heads. The 
hero of the North was approaching Saxony, so 
were the hosts of Wallenstein. For months 
only a mockery of study had been kept up at 
the schools; men’s minds were full of other 
things. They were thinking of their Saxon 
brothers fleeing from Bohemia, of the Swedish 
king’s failure to storm Wallenstein’s lines at 
Niiremburg, of the march of the terrible army 
towards Leipzig ; and we remembered Magde- 
burg and trembled. My young master, whom 
I greatly loved, Count Rudolf zu Langenstein 
he was the last of his noble race, and although 
he worked much to my despite, I can heartily 
forgive him for the love I bore him and his 
venerable mother, my mistress—Count Rudolf, 
I say, was also attending the schools. He was 
not given to the study of books. Indeed, | 
noticed when I swept and cleaned his rooms 
that the learned works which I sometimes 
placed on the tables were all put away when I 
next came. He was very careful of his books. 
it was my duty to attend on my lord, who was 
of the same years as myself, but of a somewhat 
less robust habit. His rooms were over the 


little closet I occupied, and often when I was 
reading the profound and edifying works of 
Gerhard and Kysenius, or engaged on the less 
profitable, but certainly pleasing occupation of 


composing a chorale on my lute, after the 
manner of Doctor Luther, I would hear the 
loud voices of my lord and his companions as 
they drank success to the Northern king, or 
praised the carnal attractions of some citizen's 
daughter. Sometimes they fenced, but that 
was always before their wine. After it they 
played dice and the new-fangled French games 
with coloured cards, which I have since learned 
to play with moderate success and great enjoy- 
ment. 

When I attended on my lord after an evening 
of riot, his rooms were always foul and untidy ; 
foils, gloves, empty bottles, dice, lying on the 
dirty, wine-stained table ; doublet and cap, hose 
and shoes, flung in a corner ; and my lord him- 
self lying on his bed with swollen, bloodshot 
eyes and pallid cheeks, swearing at me for 
wakening him, and threatening me with blows 
and insufficient food if I did not instantly 
supply him with water to cool his parched 
throat, or immediately attend to some other 
want or whim. My lord's high birth sur- 
rounded him with flatterers who scrupled not 
to pander to his desires and lusts in order to be 
esteemed friends and boon companions of Count 
Rudolf zu Langenstein von der Holwitz—for 
such was my lord’s title. It grieved me to see 
the last scion ofa house which had had a worthy 
member at Godfrey de Bouillon’s side when 
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the renowned crusader fought for the Holy 
City, and another who stood by Martin Luther 
when the brave monk had hardly a friend in the 
world, so sunk in fleshly appetites, and I longed 
and prayed for the time when he might return 
to his lady mother, to the duties of the lord of 
Langenstein, and be free from the snares which 
beset young nobles in a great city. My prayers 
were answered sooner than I expected. 

One morning in late October I was in my 
lord’s room, serving his breakfast and brushing 
his clothes, taking care to make these as pre- 
sentable as possible. My lord was poor, 
although of so ancient a lineage, and his 
apparel was often threadbare and stained, a 
matter which caused him concern, for he loved 
to deck himself in fine clothes as he strutted 
under the citizens’ windows. No one would 
lend him money, the times were so bad, and we 
had to depend solely on the scanty and irregular 
supply of money which Ott Bensch, his mother’s 
steward, either brought us himself from time to 
time, or sent by the hand of a trusty messenger. 
We were talking together of our needs, when 
the clattering of a horse’s hoofs in the street 
below and the noise of voices arrested our atten- 
cion, and we hastened to the window to see 
what was the matter. 

‘*Why, there is Ott Bensch himself,” cried 
out my lord in great glee and astonishment. 
‘*[’ll wager he has money for us. Hans Pehl, 
you rascal, you shall have my old black doublet 
and hose, and with these over your carcase 
you'll look almost like a man of birth.” 

As I bowed my acknowledgment of his 
generosity and flattering words, my lord threw 
open the window, and called out to Bensch, who 
was giving directions about his horse : 

‘* Now, Ott Bensch, good Ott, hasten ; leave 
thy nag to the clown, and come upstairs with 
thy news.” 

Bensch made a profound bow, lowering his 
broad-brimmed hat almost to the pavement, 
and pressing his sword-handle down so that 
the weapon stood almost perpendicular to his 
bent back. He entered the house door, and I 
heard his heavy spurred boots pounding up 
the stairs, and the rattle of his scabbard. 
Even as a child, when I used to play about in 
front of my father’s parsonage, I never liked 
Ott Bensch. He was five years older than I, 
a great fat lout, and used to delight in torturing 
dogs and cats, and teasing boys younger and 
weaker than himself. Once, when I was twelve, 
he pushed me into the swift stream, because | 
refused to dig worms for his fishing, and had 
I not been a strong swimmer, this would have 
been the end of Hans Pehl. 

Now he stood bowing before us, with an evil 
smile on his dark, broad face. He held two 
letters in his hand ; one he presented to my lord 
with a profound obeisance, the other he handed 
to me, dropping it on the floor before I could 
reach forward, and then pushing it towards me 
with his faot, but so slyly that my lord, busied 
with his own letter, did not notice the uncivil 
action. 
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Before opening my own letter, I waited until 

my young master had finished his and given me 
permission to do so. While he read, I studied 
his face, and I concluded from its expression 
that the contents of the letter were partly 
pleasant and partly unwelcome. He turned 
it round in his hands, looked long out of the 
window, as if in thought, then read the letter 
again. Then, turning to me, he said pleasantly, 
‘* Hans Pehl, what says thy letter?” I looked 
at it; it was a gracious message from my lady 
asking me to buy for her a famous book by 
Dr. Elwards of which she had just heard, 
and hoping I would have a pleasant journey 
back to Langenstein. I looked to my lord 
for an explanation of this last sentence, and 
he was pleased to hand me his letter. It 
stated that Count Ulrich of Siisswied, one of 
Bernhard of Weimar’s most trusted cap- 
tains, had been stopping at the castle on 
his way to join the camp; that he had 
been speaking to the countess about 
my lord, and expressed a wish that he 
should join Duke Bernhard’s forces, 
promising him a commission in a new 
regiment of troopers which he had just 
raised. My lady, while writing tenderly 
to her son out of her mother’s heart, 
advised him to come home at once, 
and to lose no time in accepting Count 
Ulrich’s generous offer. ‘‘ You will,” 
she concluded, ‘‘be following in the 
footsteps of your sainted father, who 
fell in the glorious cause years ago.” 
The good lady added that she sent him 
some money for an outfit, which he 
could easily obtain in Leipzig before he 
left, and begged him to wrap up well on 
the ride to Langenstein, as the nights 
were cold, she said. 

My lord was pleased to receive gra- 
ciously my congratulations on his excel- 
lent prospects, and then ordered Ott 
Bensch to attend to some minor affairs, 
while he and I talked over the important 
matter of the outfit. With the money 
which the steward had brought we 
purchased Dr. Elwards’ treatise, to- 
gether with a number of articles which 
most young gallants deem necessary ; 
and on our return to our rooms, | 
was gratified at receiving the black 
doublet, with which I must confess I looked 
forward to cutting a gallant figure before my 
fair cousin Kathe on our return to Langen- 
stein. 

Two days afterwards we were in the saddle, 
and riding out of the Augustus Gate towards 
the South. My lord rode in advance, and 
Bensch and I rode together, and behind us 
came two sumpter horses, with a hired man on 
foot leading them. Bensch at first was silent, 
never once addressing me, and, of course, only 
daring to speak to my lord in reply to a 
question ; but after we had ridden. about two 
hours on our journey, he turned to me with a 
snarl. 


‘*] suppose thou art now a most learned 
doctor, Hans Pehl. Thou knowest all about 
devils and angels. A short year more and 
thou wilt wag thy head at us from thy father’s 
pulpit, and call us miserable sinners. Is it 
still thy wish, lad, to be a preacher ?” 

I replied shortly that such was still my wish, 
but it depended on my lord's favour and my 
lady’s whether or not I should fill my father's 
old office of pfarrer at Langenstein. 

‘* Thou hast just the lank, hungry look of the 
proper gospeller, Hans Pehl, and thy voice the 
right twang to it. Thy little cousin Kathe 
will be charmed to have thee back again. Since 
thou saw her a year ago the lass has grown 
quite comely.” 

He said this with so unpleasant a leer that 
I reddened with anger, and the scoundrel, 


BENSCH MADE A PPOFOUND BOW, 


misunderstanding me, resumed with a low 
laugh : ' 
‘** Ah, thy cousin hath not only touched thy 


heart, but mine as well. You see, Herr Hans, 
I am candid. I watch her daily as she tends 
my lady, and have been often privileged to walk 
with her down the hill to thy mother’s par- 
sonage. We are great friends, I can assure 
thee, and——” 

He turned on me fiercely, and scanned me 
from cap to boot — 

‘‘ And I will not suffer any meddling, Herr 
Hans Pehl, master divinity student. Thou art 
her cousin. Advance my interests, and I’m thy 
friend ; thwart me, and thou wilt know what it 
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is to have a deadly enemy. I'll crush thee like 
this.” 

He had his broad hat in his hand while he 
spoke, and crumpled it up to show me my fate 
should I interfere with his amicable plans for 
my cousin. 

Now, I have great command of myself, and I 
turned on him a sweet smile, which was hypo- 
critical, for I hated the rascal. 

‘*Ott Bensch,” I said, ‘‘ you have done me 
a favour in telling me of your feelings towards 
my Fraulein cousin. You have been wonder- 
fully, quite unusually, candid. I will be equally 
so. I shall do my utmost to thwart your 
wishes ; only I do not suppose that much per- 
suasion will be required to warn my cousin 
from a gentleman with a character like yours. 
So now, Herr Ott Bensch, master head lackey, 
you have my answer, and if it pleases you to be 
my mortal enemy, it will please me much more 
to have you as my enemy than as my friend.” 

In his rage he flung his heavy hat in my face, 
and something in the movement and in the 
swerve of his horse must have attracted my 
lord’s attention, for he turned sharply round, 
and seeing our flushed faces, he called out: 

‘* How now, knaves, ye forget yourselves. 
Things are coming to a pretty pass when my 
servants quarrel in their master’s presence.” 
We bowed humbly to the pommels of our 
saddles, and were silent. ‘‘ Pick up thy dirty 
headpiece, Ott. Ride on with me, Hans Pehl ; 
| would speak with thee.” 

All that day and the next we rode across the 
flat Saxon plains. We were a quiet party. 
The steward and I never exchanged a word, but 
we exchanged many a look, and these were none 
of the pleasantest. Once, when I laggeda few 
paces behind my lord, he struck my horse with 
his whip, at which I turned and smiled at him 
again, for I had learnt that that smile of mine 
had a peculiarly irritating effect on my anta- 
gonist. He spat at me in his anger. 

On the afternoon of the third day after leav- 
ing Leipzig, we got among the low hills which 
in more prosperous times had belonged to the 
lordship of Langenstein, and as the sun began 
to sink in the west, we saw, rising into the 
glowing sky, the huge wooded rock of the 
Holwitz, from which my lord took his title, and 
on its crest the high towers and the long, 
irregular walls and battlements of Langenstein 
Schloss. My lord’s handsome dark face lighted 
up with a proud look as we came in sight of 
his old castle ; and this I was glad to notice, 
glad to see that the vanities of the great city 
had not obliterated his tender love of home. 
Here and there a ragged peasant\ straying in 
the bare fields ran to the roadside to see the 
travellers, and, recognising my lord) pulled his 
tattered hat off, and bent low. 

As we drew still nearer, I thought | saw two 
figures on the top of the great central tower 
—they seemed to me to be females, and one 
of them to be fluttering a handkerchief ; but 
they were dim and indistinct against the 
fading sky, out of which the pale autumn 


stars had now begun to glimmer. Another 
half hour, and we rode across the bridge 
over the swift-flowing Holwitz. Here our 
roads separated, so, dismounting, and taking 
from the hired man my heavy saddle-bags, 
and bowing low to my lord, and promising 
to attend upon him early next morning, I 
walked through the silent village street in the 
dark to my mother’s house. My lord and his 
attendants slowly mounted the hill to the 
Schloss, where great torches now flared on the 
battlements to welcome home the young count 
to the house of his fathers. 


CHAPTER II, 


Fie night was dark enough, but I knew 
every house as I passed it, and who lived 
in it. I had been in them all many a time 
during my boyhood, when I used to accompany 
my father on some of his rounds ; and even 
when I began to grow up I was always a wel- 
come guest, when I used to drop in to chat with 
the villagers on the great events which were 
happening in the outside world. I drew near 
to my mother’s door, past the dark front of the 
church. The parsonage was built on to the 
north side of the church, and dated from the 
old Romish days, when it was erected for two 
priests of Langenstein, who were afterwards 
banished to a monastery for setting fire to some 
cornstacks as to which there had been a tithes 
dispute. I unlatched the worm-eaten gates 
into the yard in front of the house, and saw 
through the chinks of the shutter that the lights 
were burning, and that my mother expected me. 
Was Kathe there, | wondered. I pushed open 
the door, and mother, who had heard my foot- 
step, was at my side in an instant, with her old 
arms around my neck, and her gentle dark eyes 
looking up, scanning my face. I threw my 
bundles into the corner, and together we sat 
down on the oak bench and talked, mother 
with her hand in mine, while Henrietta, the old 
nurse, bustled about and put our frugal supper 
on the white sanded table. My eyes wandered 
round the room, and I was nervously attentive 
to every little noise and creaking sound about 
the house. 

‘* Kathe,” said mother, divining my thoughts, 
‘*must be here shortly. My lady promised to 
permit her to stay with us to-night. She is 
late, but I suppose she is waiting for Ott Bensch 
to accompany her. The times are troubled, 
and a maid should not be out without protec- 
tion—not that I approve much of Ott as a pro- 
tector.” 

And just then we heard a quick, light step on 
the frozen road, and a strong, heavy tread as 
well, the old gates creaked, and the lighter step 
hurried nearer. I flew to open the door, mother 
smiling at my eagerness, and Kathe sprang 
into my arms, and pressed my cheeks between 
her cool, soft little hands. What a voluble little 
woman she was ; and saucy withal. With a sly 
smile she walked round me, and told me I had 
grown out of my clothes; she declared I was 
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nourishing a fine moustache, and that if I went 
on like that for another year, I would be posi- 
tively handsome, nearly as handsome as my lord, 
she said. 

** Or Ott Bensch ?” I said grimly. 

** You'll never be as good-looking as Ott,” 
she quickly rejoined. ‘‘And what I admire in 
Ott is his broad back, and his strong limbs. 
He has just accompanied me down the hill, and 
he made me laugh the whole way with an account 
of the manner of my learned cousin on horse- 
back. He said he wished you would let him 
give you some riding lessons. I hope you will, 
cousin, for I dearly love a skilful horseman.” 

I felt nettled that the hulking rascal should 
have made game of me to Kathe, and behind 
my back, and replied with mock humility that 
I would endeavour to learn the accomplish- 
ments of a groom, and merit her and Bensch’s 
favour. 

‘Don’t be angry until to-morrow,’ 
the answer she vouchsafed. 

Well, Henrietta put the lights on the table, 
and we sat round to supper. Kathe sat oppo- 
site to me, and I had an opportunity of looking 
at her narrowly, as she chattered on about the 
countess and the arrival of my lord. How 
shall I describe her? It is forty years ago, 
but I see her now, and remember every detail 
of her face and hair and dress, as though it 
were yesterday. It is strange the way the 
face of a young maid fits into a man’s mind, 
and abides there for ever. I never could teil 
why Kathe’s did; it was as though it were the 
thing I wanted. She had wonderful golden 
hair, not smoothed and trimly braided, but 
tumbled in masses, if I may use the expression, 
all over her head and neck and forehead, crisp 
and curling. She had bright eyes like the stars, 
and her lips, red and full, had a queer habit of 
remaining a trifle open when at rest, which was 
seldom. It wasa beautiful, clear little face, and 
I could never be certain, and I had known it 
for years, whether it was more lovely when ex- 
pressing resolution and daring or the gentler 
feelings which we are apt to associate with the 
nature of her sex. 

In spite of Kathe’s teasing and desire to 
pique me, I spent a very happy evening. I 
only became restless when Ott Bensch’s name 
was spoken, and his parts praised, and in a less 
degree when I heard of my lord’s good looks, 
and the kiss he had playfully given her on 
meeting, and which made my lady laugh when 
she beheld the girl’s confusion. When it 
sounded twelve from the tower, my dear mother 
and Kathe retired for the night. I was not 
sleepy, so, as the night was chill, I flung more 
logs on the fire, lighted my pipe, threw myself 
into my father’s chair, and was at once busy 
with my thoughts. 

What should I do now? To return to the 
schools was useless—there all was disorder 
and terror. I had no stomach for an idle, 
lounging life among the villagers. True, I 
could study—I had my books and my father’s 
as well, but I was not of such stuff that I could 


was all 


sit down to philosophy and the humanities 
when Wallenstein’s troopers and the Swedish 
pikemen were approaching one another. I am 
a man of peace, and always was, but the Lord’s 
cause is sometimes won by the strong arm, and 
with the pious example of Joshua and Gideon 
and Judas Maccabeus before me in Holy Writ, 
I will never belong to those who declare that 
our God is only a God of peace, and that His 
enemies are never to be put to rout by the 
sword. Mylord, to whom I was deeply attached, 
was going to the front. Why should not I go 
too? But then! thought of mother, and of her 
sorrow if anything should befal me. She 
looked forward with such longing to see me in 
my father’s place, that I felt it wrong to run any 
risk which might either delay or endanger the 
fulfilment of her pious wish. Then there was 
Kathe. Kathe would be left here and alone with 
Ott Bensch, the brute. If only Ott Bensch 
would accompany my lord, the way would be 
clear. My mind debated these points, and I 
was sofely perplexed. If I had only been 
brought up to arms! But alas! here I was 
almost on the threshold of my profession as a 
minister of peace, and filled with a desire to 
engage in combat, not only in the cause which 
I knew to be the Lord’s, but also with a feeling 
of hatred against a fellow mortal because of a 
maid whom I loved. I thrust at the dying fire 
savagely with my toe, and a shower of sparks 
flew up the open chimney, and the logs came 
crackling together. 

It is indeed wonderful how I remember this. 
As I write, it all comes back so fresh. I was 
watching the kindling wood, when I felt a gentle 
hand placed on my shoulder, and knew that a 
beautiful bright face was looking eagerly into 
mine. It was Kathe. She had thrown a loose 


_ dark wrapper over her, and her golden hair fell 


in heavy curls down to her waist. The teasing 
look had left her eyes, and instead they now 
shone earnest and clear. She sat down on a 
low stool at the arm of my great chair, and 
clasped her two hands over mine. 

** Hans,” she said, ‘‘ Cousin Hans, I believe 
we have both been thinking the same thoughts. 
I could not sleep until I told thee mine. | 
think thou shouldst go, cousin. Why remain 
here? I mean thou shouldst join Duke Bern- 
hard’s army. The cause is surely the Lord’s, 
and He has need of all His servants. 
What wilt thou do here among all us women 
and children and feeble old folk? Thou art 
young, and the world is before thee. It is not 
a time to study books, or to preach sermons, or 
dally after a maid, Hans. If thou remain here, 
thou wouldst begin to fret in a week; so go 
now. My lord, I’m certain, will think thee 
more a man for thy resolve. I know he always 
mocked at a pastor’s coat.” 

I was very weak and foolish to answer as I 
did. I told her I would gladly go, that my 
thoughts were with the army, and my love with 
the cause, that I hated idleness; but what | 
dreaded most was to leave her, and to think 
that perhaps during my absence she would 
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forget all about me, and perhaps wed another. 
Would she promise herself to me? I asked. 

But she forgave my unmanly speech, and 
her fair hair fell over me as she stooped and 
kissed my hand. 

‘*Hans,” she murmured, ‘‘I shall never 
promise myself to anyone else. We were chil- 
dren together, and thou cared for me even then. 
Iknowit. And then thou went away to Leipzig, 
and year after year I waited for thy home- 
coming with a longing heart, and saw thee 
return with a great joy. I love thee, Hans, 
with my whole soul.” 





by the great Emperor Charles and his brave 
knights. One of these was Orlando, as thou 
knowest, and his lady Angelica gave him a 
silk ribbon, which he wore fastened in his 
casque, and which he believed fended him from 
all foes and all dangers. Take this bit of 
ribbon from me, Hans—it is only a whim of 
mine; wear it in thy cap, and I pray God He 
will shield thee from all ill.” She kissed me 
on the forehead, and sped swiftly from the 
room before I could gather my wits together 
to say a word. 

I stared at the dying fire, and then at the 





HANS WAS WATCHING THE KINDLING WOOD, WHEN HE FELT A GENTLE HAND PLACED ON HIS SHOULDER. 


She spoke these words in a low voice, which 
sounded in my heart like a whisper from heaven. 
Her head was on my breast, and my heart 
thumped with joy and pride as I kissed the 
upturned lips. 

**Good-night, Cousin Hansel,” she said. 
‘* Perhaps we'll never be able to talk like this 
alone together before thy departure.” She 
drew from some pocket of her robe a little 
packet wrapped in paper, and placed it in my 
hand. ‘‘ Cousin,” she said, ‘‘in my lady’s 
library there is an old book which I sometimes 
read, which tells us all about the battles fought 





little packet in my hand. This I opened. 
Inside there was a scrap of red silk, and em- 
broidered on it in golden letters were the words, 
‘** Gott mit dir.” How long I sat there, revolving 
various plans, I know not. I must have fallen 
asleep shortly after Kathe left me, for I was very 
tired after my long ride. When I awoke it was 
almost broad daylight, and the room was chilly, 
but some one had thrown a woollen cloak over 
me. Had it not been for the bit of embroidered 
silk in my hand, I would have thought I had 
dreamed. Henrietta came bustling in, and 
looked astonished to see me sitting there so 
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early. She told me that my dear mother had 
gone to the church, where she was in the habit 
of praying every morning, and that Kathe must 
now be half-way back tothe Schloss. Henrietta 
expressed a fear that Kathe would get her 
death of cold, as she noticed she had left her 
cloak behind her. She pointed to the warm 
garment which lay over the chair, and I don’t 
think I ever looked so shamefaced or felt so 
ashamed as when I looked out at the raw, frosty 
morning, and thought of that little, scantily clad 
figure returning to the castle alone. ‘‘ God bless 
her!” I uttered aloud, and then, with an inward 
resolve to do great things, and to seek to be 
worthy of her, I went to join my mother in the 
church. 


CHAPTER III, 


Y dear mother and I were at early break- 

l fast together when a mounted man from 
my lady drew up before the gate. Going 

out to meet him, he informed me that my lady 
desired I should lose no time in repairing to 
the Schloss, where she wished to see me, and 
to hear my report of my lord’s and my own 
progress at the schools. I dressed myself in 
my lord’s black clothes, which gave me a mighty 
fine appearance; indeed, both my mother and 
Henrietta cast admiring glances at me. I 
longed to hang a sword from my leathern belt, 
but I reflected that this would not be seemly, 
either in my humble position or as a student 
of the holy science of divinity. With Master 
Elwards’ treatise for my lady in one hand and 
Kathe’s cloak in the other, I left the parsonage. 
It was a lovely bright morning, and the sun 
was rapidly thawing the hoar-frost on the road. 
The orange and crimson of the oaks and beeches 
brightened the landscape ; indeed, the wooded 
rock of the Holwitz before me, crowned with 
the Schloss, was ablaze with flaming colours. 
But how miserable the wretched huts of the 
villagers! No one seemed to have spirit enough 
left to erect again anything that had fallen. 
The blue wood-smoke curled up through holes 
in the ruined roofs; the doors looked worm- 
eaten, and hung badly on their hinges; the 
narrow windows were either open to the cold 
air or stuffed with hay and rotting rags. Heaps 
of refuse, which even in October smelt foully, 
lay before every house ; unwholesome-looking 
rags lay stiff on a few currant-bushes, and the 
whole aspect of the place was forbidding in the 
extreme. But, wretchedas the dwellings looked, 
the inhabitants seemed to be in a still worse 
plight. Clad in tattered rags, they lounged 
about the doors, or gazed aimlessly and with 
hopeless eyes out of the windows; only the 
children seemed happy, as they played about 
in the frosty sun, sunburnt, bold-eyed, riotous. 
Truly Langenstein needed the careful and 
fostering hand of a master, and more peaceful 
times, and my heart felt sad to think that it 
was only one of innumerable villages in a similar 
condition, which weary years of war and mis- 
rule and confusion had wrought. Nearly every 
one knew me, and greeted the young pfarrer, 
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as they chose to call me, with kindness; but I 
could not tarry to speak with them, as my lady’s 
message was urgent, and besides, | was im- 
patient to see Kathe again. 

So I sped swiftly through the village, and 
crossed the steep arched bridge to where the 
ascent of the Holwitz rock begins. This had 
been always a favourite spot of mine. I loved 
to look across over the village which was so 
picturesquely situated, back to the rising forest 
ground, through which I knew every path and 
turning. And I never wearied of looking up 
at the grand white and grey rocks which rose 
almost perpendicularly from the path, tier above 
tier of them, with the gnarled trunks of stunted 
oaks, with beeches and long-armed firs wherever 
the soil was deep enough to hold their roots. 
I loved those places on the steep bridle-path 
up to the castle where the springs trickled out 
of the rock over their brilliant green facing of 
velvety moss, and fell in crystal drops on the 
trembling fronds of hart’s-tongue by the wayside. 
It was a lovely walk in the bracing air, and my 
veins coursed with life and health. God’s world 
is so beautiful, I thought, to the exclusion of all 
other thoughts. 

At last I stood in front of the old iron-studded 
gate of the Schloss, and Peter, the doorkeeper, 
who saw me approach through his little loop- 
holed door, opened it wide with a broad smile 
of welcome on his tanned face. My lord, Ott 
Bensch, and several serving-men, were gathered 
in the courtyard round three or four horses, 
which some countrymen were trying to sell. 
The countrymen I did not recognise as belong- 
ing to Langenstein, and one of them, | could 
not help noticing, bore himself more like a 
soldier than a simple peasant. I glanced hastily 
up at the high, stern walls all around, and 
fancied I saw a fair face hastily withdrawn 
from a window in one of the corner turrets. | 
approached my lord, who received me most 
graciously, holding out his hand for me to take, 
which I did, but with the ignoble feeling that so 
high a privilege had never been extended to 
Ott Bensch. My lord’s grace and acknowledg- 
ment that I was a gentleman must have been 
galling to the steward, and I rejoiced that he 
felt humiliated in my exaltation. My lord said 
he would go to announce my arrival to my lady, 
and asked me in the meantime to wait in the 
great hall. I had not been waiting above a 
minute when Bensch passed. He snarled out: 

‘* Sir pfarrer in my lord’s cast-off clothes! 
An admirable imitation! And with a cloak to 
keep him warm! By’r lady, and a woman’s 
cloak too—Kathe’s !”’ 

‘* Sir groom,” I replied, ‘‘ see to the purchase 
of your master’s horses, and meddle not with 
more of his silver than you can help. And 
keep your papistical oaths for your popish 
friends.” 

I knew that Bensch had never attended my 
father’s services, and there were rumours about 
the country that he periodically visited Leipzig 
to confess in secret to a Jesuit priest there in 
hiding. 












At my words his choler rose to such a 
degree that he sprang towards me; but, 
recollecting himself in time, he contented him- 
self with pointing to the long poignard he wore 
in his belt, and, hissing out a horrible male- 
diction on my head, he tramped across the 
room on whatever errand was his. It had not 
been a pleasant interview. I had no bodily fear 
of the scoundrel, but it is not well to havea 
deadly enemy who is withal treacherous, and I 
had the uneasy consciousness that the steward 
would not rest until he had wrought my ruin. 
But my gloomy forebodings were scattered 
in an instant as the door of the great hall 
again opened, and Kathe entered, radiantly 
beautiful, and in a new blue gown which my 
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MY LADY SAT IN HER HIGH CHAIR. 


lady’s 
which 


sewing-woman had made for her, and 
she had now donned in honour of my 
lord’s arrival. She affected a pretty surprise 
at my stylish appearance, and, curtseying low, 
said that my lady and my lord desired her to 
lead me to their presence. I took this oppor- 
tunity to express my thanks for the cloak, 
which I returned into her hands. Then I 
followed my fair guide into the long corridor 
which led to my lady’s sitting-room, and here a 
warm little hand stole into mine, and remained 
there while we twisted about the passages, and 
ascended and descended numerous short flights 
of stairs, and until we stood before my lady’s 
door, and heard her gracious invitation to me 
to enter. Kathe closed the door behind me, 
and, although I was much perturbed in the 
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presence of my lady, I heard her swift, light 
steps retreating along the passage. 

The room in which I found myself was small, 
and only dimly lighted by a high and narrow 
latticed window towards the West. Old and 
somewhat faded tapestries hung round the walls 
and over the doors. Below the window ran a 
raised dais or platform across the room, and on 
this my lady sat in her high chair, my lord 
occupying a seat onthe step of the dais. There 
were woollen and skin rugs lying about on the 
floor, and as the morning was cold, a couple of 
logs burned brightly in the open fireplace. | 
had not seen my lady for nearly five years. 
She looked old and frail, as she sat there huddled 
in her wraps, and the hand she held out to me 
to kiss was thin and white. I pre- 
sented Doctor Elwards’ edifying 
treatise, and then, in response to my 
lady’s request, I gave an account of 
our studies in the schools, and of the 
life we led in Leipzig. It was no 
part of my duty to speak of my lord’s 
dice and general extravagance, of 
the lewd companionship into which 
he had been led, nor yet of the dis- 
taste he had shown for letters ; so 
over these thorny places I glided as 
circumspectly as possible, using 
‘‘we” instead of ‘‘I” whenever it 
was possible to do so with strict re- 
gard to veracity. My lord listened 
to my edifying recital with much 
suppressed amusement. I fear it 
was only a poor lesson for him in 
the virtue of plain and unadorned 
statement of fact. 

My lady, apparently fully satisfied 
with my somewhat one-sided repost, 
was then gracious enough to inform 
me of all that my lord had told me 
already, about his having been pro- 
mised the command of a troop of 


aa dragoons under Count Ulrich of 
— Siisswied. In a day or two, after 


— 
aie various necessary preparations had 
been made, my lord, she said, would 
set out for the camp, accompanied 
by two or three of the grooms. 
‘** During my lord’s absence, Hans 
Pehl,” added my lady, ‘‘ I hope we will often see 
thee at the Schloss. It is my wish that thou 
shouldst read aloud from the learned Doctor 
Elwards’ beautiful book. I and thy fair cousin 
Kathe will be thy audience, unless thou hast 
some special objection to Kiathe’s presence.” 
There was a merry look in my lady’s eyes as 
she said this. ‘* My lord’s absence,” she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘and the dangers he will incur, will 
make us all sufficiently anxious until he returns, 
and I will arrange that thou come here every 
day to read and sup with us, and tender us 
counsel when we desire it of thee.” 

She extended her hand again to indicate that 
our interview was at an end, but, receiving 
liberty to say a word, I think I astonished both 
my lord and my lady. 
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**Gracious lady,” I faltered, ‘‘the honour 
you do me is so great that I cannot adequately 
express my thanks, but if you and my lord 
please, my heart is set on other things. It is 
presumptuous in me to think about the State 
and its dangers, still more so to speak of them 
in this presence, but if my lady would only 
permit me to devote my strength to the cause 
of the Lord against the oppressor, to the cause 
of light against darkness, to accompany my 
lord to the camp, and there to act a soldier’s 
part, however humbly, my lord would always 
have a devoted servant near him, and I would 
be doing work which would redound to the 
glory of God and of His kingdom on earth.” 

My lord and my lady looked at one another 
and then at me in surprise, and were silent. 
At last my lord burst forth : 

‘* Well done, Hans Pehl! Thou shalt come, 
man. Thou shalt have one of the new horses, 
and a long sword by thy side, and go trooper- 
ing like the best of us. But how about thy 
divinity ? Or wilt thou come back to judge us 
after slaughtering the Amalekites ?” 

I had not thought my lord capable of this 
allusion to Sacred Writ, and was gratified at 
the knowledge he displayed. I told him and 


my lady that my heart was fixed on going to 
-the camp, and that my mother’s consent could 
be readily obtained. 

‘“*And Kathe’s?” asked my lady, with a 
smile. 

** Kathe, my lady, is anxious that I should 


go; indeed, she urges it upon me.” 

**Another Deborah,” said my lord; and 
again I felt gratified that his stay at the schools 
had not been altogether in vain. 

We had a prolonged conversation, and entered 
into many a detail which it would be tedious to 
set down here. It was finally arranged that I 
should accompany my lord when he set out for 
the camp to join Count Ulrich’s horse, my lord 
promising that he would use his best influence 
to obtain for me a minor command as soon as | 
had obtained proficiency in some of the simpler 
arts of war. 

Together my lord and I left my lady’s 
presence, and, holding my arm affectionately-— 
for I believe he liked me—we descended to the 
courtyard, where Bensch and the horse-dealers 
still stood and seemed to chaffer. The tall man 
with the military bearing stood a little to one 
side with Bensch; the others, all of them sturdy, 
brown fellows, remained with the horses. On 
my lord’s arrival in their midst, a bargain for 
four horses was concluded, strong, serviceable 
roadsters they were. This was one more than 
my lord had previously intended to purchase, 
and when it was explained to Bensch that the 
extra horse was intended for me, and that I 
also was to repair to the camp, I could not 
help noticing the malignant joy in his eyes, or 
the swift, significant look which he cast at the 
horse-dealer by his side. I do not know why I 
suddenly felt that some treachery was brewing. 
The idea came into my mind, and I could not get 
rid of it. These horse-dealers were strangers, 


who did not belong to any neighbouring village. 
Horses of excellent merit were obtainable in 
any of the half-dozen hamlets seen from the 
castle walls. Then who was this military-look- 
ing man? I narrowly watched him, and felt sure 
he was no ordinary horse-dealer, and that, al- 
though he was dressed like his fellows in the 
garb of a well-to-do peasant, he spoke to them 
with an air of authority which he vainly strove 
to conceal. When my lord had ordered away 
Bensch to see to it that they all had a comfort- 
able breakfast, and to pay over the money 
for the horses, I determined to feel my way 
cautiously in the matter. My lord's invitation 
to visit the stables gave me an opportunity. 

‘* They seem fine animals, my lord,” | said ; 
‘* but if I might venture the remark, cheaper 
horses might have been found nearer home.” 

‘* Why, man, they come from only ten miles 
distant. Bensch told me so.” 

‘* Do you know the dealers, my lord?” 

‘*Not I; I cannot recollect the face and 
name of every peasant rogue in the country- 
side who has a nag to sell.” 

‘** My lord, pardon me, but I had an idea that 
they were not peasants at all. The tall man 
had the look of having been trained to arms. 
I know the peasants for miles round, and 
these are none of them, nor is their dialect 
from our side of Saxony.” 

‘* Well, what of all that?” said my lord 
testily. ‘‘They have sold me some good 
horses, and it makes no odds whence they come 
or whither they go.” 

But I noticed that my lord nevertheless 
looked concerned, and began nervously finger- 
ing the handle of his weapon, a habit of his 
when perplexed. After a moment’s silence, 
he broke out— 

“You don’t like Ott Bensch. I think I 
guess the reason. And you wish to bring him 
into suspicion. Don’t. He has his faults. 
He is a pilfering rascal, making a good thing 
of it, feathering his own nest; but he is steal- 
ing from me and not from you. The horses, | 
am satisfied, are quite sound.” 

I saw my lord missed my point. ‘“ It is the 
men, my lord, that I fear,” I said. And, em- 
boldened by renewed silence, I added, ‘‘ The 
times are very troubled, and we never know 
what a day may bring forth. I have often 
heard that Langenstein Schloss is a very strong 
position if occupied by a body of resolute troops. 
Is it quite wise to admit strangers of whom we 
are not quite certain into the Schloss? I saw 
these men peering and prying about in a queer 
way, and I fear that they mean mischief in some 
kind. I would beg my lord to see that the 
safety of the Schloss is assured during his ab- 
sence. It contains all that is dear to my lord.” 

‘* Have no fear, Hans Pehl,” said my lord, in 
a mollified tone. ‘Ott Bensch is a good 
soldier and a true man, and will see no harm 
come to my lady or—to the fair Kathe,” he 
added, with a mischievous smile. ‘‘ I will talk 
over affairs with him this afternoon, and proper 
arrangements will be made to hold the castle 
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against all comers. ‘There are a dozen sturdy 
rogues about the place who could hold the 
gates against five hundred.” 

We inspected the horses, afterwards return- 
ing to my lord’s apartments, where we had 
much converse together about the journey to 
camp, and the baggage we must needs take 
with us. My lord ordered in refreshments for 
us, and although we had lived together in the 
same house in Leipzig for three years, this was 
the first time I had ever eaten in my lord’s 
presence and at the same table, an event of 
which I was reasonably proud. It was late in 
the afternoon when these important affairs con- 
nected with our journey and outfit were settled, 
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and it was finally arranged that on the follow- 
ing afternoon, and my lady consenting, we 
should make the first stage on our journey to 
the camp. So, parting most respectfully from 
my lord, and begging him to convey my most 
humble duty to my lady, I left the room. 

The light in the passage outside was dim ; 
but as I closed the door behind me, I heard 
hurried feet running on the matting towards 
the stairs leading to the offices. I could not 
be mistaken in that broad back swiftly turning 
the corner. There could be no doubt about it. 
That rascal had been certainly listening at the 
door, and I wondered what it was he was so 
curious to learn. 





The Crisis of Europe. 


The Human Wrong. 


SHAME is wrought to loose the ancient grip 
. Of Babel’s curse, where’er the light hath sway 
Knitting the sunder’d speech of human clay 
To cry its elemental fellowship 
In one deep word and heart-beat !—and we dip 
Our pens in precedent, and spin delay, 
While the white head rolls tumbled by the way, 
And the milk reddens on the baby’s lip. 


My sight is crimson mist, and the wide air 
Grows thick with violent ghosts, and every breath 
Blows from a mound of corses grudged a grave. 
Lord of sweet life, Giver of quiet death, 
How long wilt Thou be patient, while we dare, 
Binding our hands, to cry, “We = cannot 
save”? 


The Human Right. 


ye to whom God commits the rod and rein 
Of mighty nations, be ye staunch and strong ; 
The land that knew your childhood’s innocent song 
Dower with your love, your life, and all your gain 
Of far-brought wisdom : but forbear—disdain— 
To make the national right the human wrong: 
Refuse the near advantage room to throng, 
And clamour down the good of nobler strain. 


What, is a dotted map your place and park? 
Is hunger named of any cult or school? 
Hath pain a party, and on yonder sod 
Needs Death to show his passport? Can ye mark 
The wind and fence the light ?—Then which shall 
rule— 
The boundary post, or the deep heart and God? 


Clan or Man? 


LASP’D of the coiling ocean is the shore: 
So is our nature clasp’d about of pain, 

And girt by grief’s illimitable main : 
I hear a cry that waxes evermore 
Of those that mourn, and those that hunger sore, 

And those whose clutching hands not quite attain 

Receding rapture: queen doth Sorrow reign 
Where the rock melts and where the stars are frore. 


O friend, O brother, wilt thou fence thy heart 


With caste and custom? 


Make the race a clan? 


Receive for life’s full orb one sherd apart, 

And clip man’s world down to an Isle of Man, 
With pain made free of every human mart 

And Death a very cosmopolitan? 
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COVENTRY. 








A GLIMPSE OF BUTCHER BOW. 


OVENTRY has much to be thankful for in 
these days. The cycle trade is booming 
beyond the bounds of expectation; the 

watch trade is growing ; last year’s ribbon trade 
was the best for twenty years; and the other 
trades, of which there are not a few, are most 
of them on the up-grade. 

The factories are extending right and left, 
big red blocks amid a girdle of scaffold poles, 
their progress only checked by the want of 
bricks, which have risen in price owing to the 
sudden demand. The old city is so full that 
house property cannot be bought to pay more 
than four per cent. gross, and lodgings are un- 
obtainable. Cases are numerous of four or 
five men sleeping in a room, and overcrowding 
is the question of the hour, discussion raging 
high as to whether the houses should be built 
by the corporation, or by the manufacturers, or 
left to private enterprise. There must be quite 
60,000 people in Coventry, half as many again 
as in 1860, when the French treaty nearly ruined 
the ribbon trade. 

Like all old cities, Coventry began with home 
industries, the weavers and watch-makers and 
others working among their families. To-day 
you meet with many a group of cottages with 





large windows lighting the upper floors in which, 
in some cases, are the old ribbon looms ; these 
represent the intermediate stage, the older 
practice being to have the loom on the ground, 
In time the industries appear to have spread 
into the backyards, where one shed would 
thrive at the expense of another until a factory 
arose; and in backyards the factories mostly 
remain. There is no map of Coventry except 
the old Survey one ; there is no guide book to 
Coventry ; the names of the streets are few and 
far between ; the houses are numbered erratic- 
ally ; and the factories as a rule display no 
names on the alleys and archways down which 
you dive to find them. 

The broad stretch of greensward gives 
Coventry a fine approach from the railway, but 
you are soon among the narrow irregular streets 
along which, clanging its bell, glides the electric 
tram with its fishing-rod arrangement aloft and 
its obtrusive over-head gearing. Here and 
there are fine old-timbered houses and public 
buildings of deeply weathered sandstone ; and 
in out-of-the-way corners are traces of the wall 
and the many monasteries which were once the 
city’s pride. 

Coventry has the air of an old place fully 
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awake to a busier life than it ever had, with a 
people out of harmony with the surroundings 
they will soon considerably modify. A bustling 
modernity is abroad in the crowded ways over 
which rise the tall spires; one of them, St. 
Michael’s, the tallest in England save those of 
Salisbury and Norwich. This is truly the noble 
spire of a splendid church, the lasting memorial 
of the pious Botoners, for it is not likely to be 
forgotten how 
‘William and Adam built the Tower, 
Ann and Mary built the Spire ; 
William and Adam built the Church, 
Ann and Mary built the Quire.” 


From that spire ring out the echoing chimes 
which were once so strangely secular in their 
selection. Years ago the Wednesday’s tune 
was “ Highland Laddie ” and that of Saturday 
‘*The Lass of Patey’s Mill.” Now more 
devotional airs have taken the place of some ; 
but rumour has it that an alteration is in pro- 
spect—with a view perhaps (?) to the introduc- 
tion on Saturdays of that singularly appropriate 
strain, ‘* The bicycle made for two.” 


It would be interesting to get at 
the true story of the six men who, 
bag of tools on shoulder, came into Coventry 
from Birmingham to work in the sewing-machine 


Cycles. 








through years of struggle, gradually evolved the 
machine, while others developed the trade. To 
him we owe the spider wheel; his was the 
original tricycle; his was the bicycle to which 
geared action was first applied ; he it was who 
introduced the tangent wheel and many other 
improvements, not the least of them being the 
balance gearing, of which a copy ornaments the 
monument erected to his memory by his grateful 
townsmen. 

Some of us may remember the old ‘‘ bone- 
shaker,” into which the ‘‘ dandy horse” had 
developed through a long series of changes by 
way of Dumfries and elsewhere, and which 
created a craze in Paris in 1867 as improved by 
Michaux and afterwards by Magee. It was 
built as an ordinary carriage—spokes, hubs, 
felloes, and tyre were exactly those of a carriage 
wheel—and in all its parts it was so heavy and 
clumsy that but very little speed could be got 
out of it. 

It was in 1869 that the first boneshaker 
appeared in Coventry. It came as a sample of 
what was required by a Paris firm in an order 
they had given to the sewing-machine factory. 
The order was handed over to the department 
in which Starley was engaged, and he imme- 
diately began to experiment with a view to 
improving the machine. Starting in business 
for himself, as most of his companions did 





THE ROVER MACHINE SHOP 


factory, which, though retaining the name, has 


long since abandoned sewing machines for 
cycles. Some day it may be told, and its hero 


will be James Starley, who did more to develop 
the bicycle than any of the other five, though 
all seem to have contributed. He was the born 


inventor, the chief practical mechanic, who, 


afterwards, the trade began to increase; but it 
was always more or less precarious, hence 
capitalists, thinking every year of it would be 
the last, refrained from entering into it elsewhere, 
and it became concentrated in Coventry. James 
Starley died, after months of agony’ from a 
peculiarly painful disease, in 1881. It is to his 
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COVENTRY. 


nephew, Mr. J. K. Starley, that we owe the 
safety bicycle brought out in 1885 as the Rover ; 
and with the Rover, which it was once intended 
to call the Future, we had the modern form 
which has now, owing largely to its adoption 
by the womenfolk, become so popular that the 
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Birmingham in the sixties by a process akin 
to that used for gun barrels. When the safety 
bicycle came in, the demand increased tenfold, 
for that pattern of machine takes a much 
greater length for its diamond frame, and the 
gauge had to be altered so that the tube should 
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factories are months behindhand with their 
orders, and cannot make machines fast enough 
to supply the demand. 

Birmingham also makes cycles, but its chief 
trade is in parts rather than complete machines, 
and when it is considered that a bicycle has 
nearly a thousand parts it will be understood 
what a scope there is for money-making 
over such details. The ball-bearings were a 
Birmingham invention, though now that the 
patent has expired they are largely made in 
Coventry, as, for a similar reason, are other 
constituents of the machine. Rubber tyres 
come largely from Birmingham, as do the 
felloes, and so does the tube of which the 
frames are made. It was owing to the failuce 
of the supply of tube that much of the recent 
delay in delivering cycles was caused. In 1894 
the trade was in a bad way and tube was down 
in price so low that it paid the Americans to 
place their orders for a long time in advance 
for practically the whole of the weldless steel 
tubing Birmingham could produce. Last year 
two-thirds of the American machines were 
made with Birmingham tube, and the English 
makers, failing to get supplied, were much 
hampered, although they had all the other cycle 
necessaries ; hence new companies were formed 
and old companies began working again in 
Birmingham and elsewhere. 

Weldless steel tube began to be made in 


be as light as possible, which meant altera- 
tions in the machinery. With regard to this tube 
the purchaser is quite at the mercy of the 
maker. Mild steel tube is easy to draw and 
cheap to produce, and the cheaper machines 
are made with it; but hard steel tube, which 
ought to be used in all highly priced machines, 
is more costly on account of the intervals 
which take place between the processes owing 
to the necessity cf preserving the fibre of the 
metal; and there is a temptation to shorten 
these intervals as much as possible at the risk 
of breaking that fibre in order to keep the 
price low or make a larger profit. To begin 
with, the block of steel out of which a tube is 
to be made is two feet long and six inches in 
diameter ; a hole is bored through its centre 
and the block is heated, annealed, and rolled 
until it is reduced to about an inch and three- 
quarters in thickness. This heavy tube is then 
handed over to the tender mercies of the draw- 
bench, which gradually runs it out until it is 
800 ft. long. At one of its stages it is about 
three-eighths of an inch thick ; in its final stage 
it is not much thicker than note-paper although 
it is so rigid and strong. 

Some of the tube is made in a different way. 
One of the largest Coventry firms uses what it 
calls helical tube, and makes it on the premises. 
The thin sheets of high carbon steel, varying in 
thickness from eight to seventeen thousandths 
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of an inch, arrive in rolls. They are cut into 
narrow strips by guillotine shears as paper is 
cut by scissors when it is intended to be made 
into spills, the strips being cut diagonally so 
that they should end square. They are then 
rolled round a mandril to form a tube with a 
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polishing and plating. Every one of these 
means a different machine to produce it, and 
some of the factories have been turning out 
seven hundred cycles a week. The factories 
are many—there seem to be about a hundred 
firms in the trade, great and small, though 

there is only one bicycle shop—and 
|| the toolage is enormous. You meet 
with floors of from thirty to forty 
thousand square feet in area; there 
is nothing unusual in from sixty to 








a hundred lathes in a room; and 
in truth the wilderness of machinery 
becomes as wearisome as would be 
any attempt to describe it at length. 
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One or two trifles are noteworthy. 
Lightness and strength should be 
the motto of the cycle-maker. Every 
&—t} ounce he has saved, until with two 
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double thickness every where and a treble over- 
lap at the edges, and the overlapping parts 
are then brazed, hard solder being run into 
the tube as well as rubbed on the outside. In 
a gas furnace the brazing is melted in, the 
tubes being slowly revolved so that the solder 
runs well into the joints, and then it is placed 
in powdered lime to cool. Rough as this 
brazing operation may seem, it is surprisingly 
efficient, the attachment between the over- 
lapping joints being complete; and the result 
is a tube which is quite as strong as, if not 
stronger than, the more usual variety. 

You would not imagine what work there is 
in a cycle from start to finish unless you 
had seen at least some of the stages of its 
manufacture. In the crank alone there are 
sixteen machining operations, in the back hub 
there are thirty-six, in the bottom bracket there 
are thirteen, and so on, to say nothing of the 





pounds of material he can carry four- 
teen pounds of rider. The felloes of 
his wheels he used to make solid ; 
now his best machines have them 
hollow, being composed of two rims, 
one fitting into the other like a 
shallow saucer into a deep one, with 
their edges lapped and brazed to- 
gether. The lugs, or junction pieces, 
of the frame used to be malleable 
castings, and they are so now in 
cheap machines ; then forged stamp- 
ings came in, which were far better ; 
but now he fits his high-grade 
machines with stampings from sheet 
steel, which are moulded in presses 
and then brazed at their edges. To 
save a pound or two he sometimes 
has holes in the teeth of the chain 
wheel; as a rule that wheel is of 
cast steel, but in many machines, 
to avoid the unequal strains that 
trouble a casting as it cools, it is 
built up of three steel stampings— 
a rim, a star, and a ring—all flat 
and riveted together so as to be 
not only trustworthy, but as light as 
it is safe. 

A modern cycle is a light machine that runs 
lightly. Drop it on its tyres on to the floor 
and it will bound up to your hand like a 
football. This successful reduction of the 
weight of the vehicle as compared with that 
of the load gave the hint to the railway people 
which led them to adopt the steel-pressed 
under-frames for their carriages. In other 
directions, too, the cycle has had its influence. 
Ball-bearings up to half an inch in diameter are 
being introduced into quick-running machinery ; 
and rubber tyres have found their way on to 
our ordinary road vehicles. 

That the cycle trade will always flourish 
as it is doing now is unlikely. Competition 
and over-production may reduce prices; in 
some freak of fashion cycling may be abandoned 
by ladies; and other things may happen to 
check the present rate of progress ; but progress 
of some sort there will undoubtedly be. The 
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pneumatic tyre has practically smoothened all 
roads by accommodating itself to their irregu- 
larities in floating the weight over them ona 
cushion of air, and on such a track on the flat 
the old formula holds good of a rolling weight 
being movable by a puil of one per cent of it. 
The advantages of easy riding and quick com- 
munication are so obvious that one would not 
be surprised at the cycle, in its further develop- 
ment, becoming almost as common as a watch. 


The cycle trade has many satel- 
lites. One of the most interesting 
sights in Coventry is the auto- 

machinery works established by Mr. Hillman, 
who, like Mr. Singer and Mr. Humber, was one 
of the six pioneers. Here, among other things, 
the balls for bearings are being turned out at 
the rate of 80,000 a day. You see a floor 
crammed with 150 lathes, all of the same pat- 
tern. The bars of hardest diamond steel are 
fixed in the running headstocks of these auto- 
matic machines, and as they slowly shorten you 
see the balls rolling out at the otherend. First 
a neck is turned in the bar, then the neck 
becomes a bead, then the bead becomes a 
sphere, only just hanging on to the next one 
from which it is separated in the next operation. 
The balls are next hardened by being heated 


Cycle Auxi- 
liaries. 
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factories make their own. 
makers and 
again the plating in the larger concerns is done 
on the premises, where it is curious to notice 
that a cycle has to be polished brighter before 
it is plated than it ever becomes afterwards, 
and that it is coated with copper before it is 


There are the saddle- 
the nickel-platers, though here 


And then there are the 
tyre factories, making not only for cycles but 
for carriages and motor-car wheels. 

Away up by the canal is a huge building of 
which a strange story is told. It was a cotton 
mill, run for years at a loss, and one day it was 
burnt down. The insurance company refused 
to pay over any money, and chose the alterna- 
tive of building up the place exactly as it was. 
This they did, but the cotton company had had 
enough, and so the great block remained empty 
until within the last few months the motor-car 
people took it over. What this motor business 
is to become time will show, but motors are 
undoubtedly on the move in Coventry, for the 
manager, in taking up his abode in his new 
quarters, brought his goods and chattels along 
by motor car. 


coated with nickel. 


The cycle trade is but a new- 
comer, the two other chief trades 
of Coventry date from the beginning of the 


Ribbons. 
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and dropped into water, and then tested in a 
series of machines which sort them out and 
reject those that are but the two-thousandth of 
an inch out of size; and then come the polishing 
process and final examination. 

Then there are works where the steel stamp- 
ing is carried on, and works where the machine 
tools are made, though many of the large cycle 


eighteenth century. The introduction of ribpon 
Weaving seems to have been due to the arrival 
of the Huguenots, as was the broad silk trade of 
Spitalfields, which, like it, flourished until the 


French treaty did such harm to both. It is not 
only France that is now competing against 


Coventry, but Switzerland as well—St. Etienne 
with its fancy ribbons being no more dangerous 
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than Basle with its plain ones ; and this mainly 
because the Basle firms have so much capital to 
tide them over bad seasons, owing to the money 
made in the business being left in the 
business from father to son instead of being 
invested in other ways. This drawing out 
of capital has been a serious difficulty in 
Coventry, for the trade being dependent on 
fashion is never steady from year to year. 
Last year it received a stimulus mainly owing to 
Coventry coming out with original patterns 
instead of using those from abroad, and these 
happened to meet with approval. 
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facturer is to have many patterns to spread his 
risk over he wants money. 

It was this instability of fashion which gave 
Coventry such a blow in the abolition of the 
English ribbon department in the wholesale 
houses. Formerly there were two departments 
in each house, the buyer in each competing 
against the other in making his department pay. 
This meant a double stock with many patterns 
identical, for the foreigners copy our patterns as 
we do theirs, and when foreign ribbons had the 
run and it came to the Coventry side supplying 
the foreign side with goods to meet the demand, 

the absurdity was so manifest that 
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The freaks of fashion no man can foresee ; 
even the wholesale houses will occasionally give 
an order and repeat the order on the strength of 
having placed the ribbons in the retail draper’s 
hands, and the repeat order will be cancelled if 
possible, because the public will not buy, 
despite all the retailer’s efforts. A pattern in one 
colour will take ; in another colour it will not ; 
and a favourite colour one year will be unsale- 
able the next. Fortunately only a yard or so 


of a pattern is woven as a sample, and this, 
with the design and the cards, may cost some 
ten pounds, but multiples of even that small 
amount run into large figures, and if a manu- 


the departments were amalgamated, 
the stocks reduced, and Coventry 
naturally suffered. 

It is not only the manufacturer 
that wants money, but the working 
weaver, who may have perhaps three 
looms in his cottage worth £100 
or more each, and these may for 
months stand idle. In the old days 
the trade was all done by ‘‘ outdoor 
work” as it is called, the master 
supplying the weaver with the pat- 
tern and material as he does now- 
although he now includes the jac- 
quard cards—the man _ charging 
only for his labour. Then blocks 
of houses were built with power 
running through them; and the 
healthiest form of the weaving trade 
would even now seem to be a sys- 
tem like this, with six or eight looms 
driven by a gas engine. In this 
system, however, there would be 
little division of labour, and it is the 
division of labour in which every 
person is trained to do one thing 
only that gives the factory such an 
advantage; certainly the factory 
system is the only one in which we 
can compete successfully with the 
Continent, although Coventry can 
produce a ribbon in three weeks 
which its competitors take five or six 
over. Coventry is not only nearer 
at hand, but it has an advantage in 
its new looms with their hundred 
throws a minute, in which the jac- 
quard apparatus is done away with ; 
these looms it makes itself, but the 
Frenchmen are talking of buying them so as to 
recover their lost ground. 

In 1858 there were eleven factories in Coven- 
try. Nowthere are but three, the largest house 
practically monopolising the sarsenet trade, and 
working steadily away at what seems to be the 
only ribbon that never goes out of use. Once 
they made fancy ribbons, but that was before 
the alteration in our financial policy ; now they 
are in the plain ribbon trade only, and to keep 
their large factory full of work are producing 
cigar and type-writing ribbons and other odds 
and ends. 

An interesting experience is a visit to a ribbon 
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factory. You see the silk all white as it is 
bought ; you see it after it comes back from the 
dyers in the city, glossy and brilliant with more 
than the colours of the rainbow ; and you follow 
the hard warp and softer shute until it gets on 
to the loom, where the warp is threaded through 
the loops and pulled throug’ the slay or reed ; 
and the weaving begins with a roar, as the 
healds rise and fall and the shuttles fly between. 
A dozen or more ribbons are woven at once in 
a row, for they range in width up to nine inches, 
and every loom has as many shuttles going as 
there are ribbons; and these seem to chase 
each other backwards and forwards through 
the throbbing warps. Loom after loom in long 
lines stand on the floor, the looms much longer 
than they used to be, each with its multitude of 
cards falling overhead in the old style, or with 
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buildings was erected and fitted with the newest 
machinery. It was a philanthropic enterprise 
in which the proprietors expected to lose money, 
but Lord Leigh pointed out that if they were to 
lose money at all, they might just as well lose 
it in making good things as bad ones, and so 
they set to work to produce only the best stuff. 
That enlightened policy met with an unexpected 
reward. The loss, great at first, year by year 
grew less as the reputation of the productions 
extended, and at last the corner was turned 
and a profit made. Adhering to that policy 
the output gradually increased, and now the 
business is such that not only is the Coventry 
mill full, but a new mill has been built at 
Stanningley, near Leeds, to which the dress 
material department has been moved, and the 
old mill is entirely devoted to woollen goods. 
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its complicated snail-wheels clicking underneath 
in the new, as slowly the thin bright strips of 
colour assume a definite shape in front. 


Coventry weaves other fabrics 
than ribbons; it makes elastics, it 
makes hosiery, it makes coach trimmings for the 
railways, and it makes woollens, the last at 
Leigh Mills. Leigh Mills have a history to be 
remembered. They were founded in 1863, when 
the distress among the weavers was so great. 
Lord Leigh, the lord-lieutenant of the county, 
called the chief manufacturers together and im- 
pressed upon them the necessity of finding work 
somehow for the starving people. After much 
effort it was decided to open a mill for weaving 
dress materials, and coatings and other w oollens 
for men’s wear, thus reviving one of Coventry’s 
ancient trades. A fine substantial range of 


Woollens. 
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Leigh Mills are among the best equipped in 
the country. The organisation is of the com- 
pletest, the machinery of the newest build. To 
find such an industry so far south is a surprise ; 
it seems as though an outlier of Yorkshire had 
somehow cropped up in Warwickshire. Here 
is the yarn coming in, the warps being prepared, 
the wefts being wound ; here are the big round 
beams; the wide cloths that compare so start- 
lingly with the narrow ribbons; the deafening 
tumult in which the roar of a ribbon mill would 
be drowned ; and here is also that ingenious 
device by which half a dozen shuttles shoot 
across from slots in a cylinder, so that as the 
cylinder revolves you can alter the colours on 
the weft as the healds enable you to treat the 
colours of the warp and thus get any cross 
pattern you please. In some of the looms what 
look like white blankets are being woven, which 
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are serges before they are dyed blue ; in others 
are worsted coatings ; in others fancy trouser- 
ings; all the long array of looms going with 
stuff that looks good and feels good. 


There has been watch-making at 
Coventry as long as there has been 
a watch trade in England, which is for the last 
two hundred years or thereabouts. There used 
to be three centres of the English trade, these 
being Liverpool, Coventry, and London ; now 
there are practically but two, Coventry and Bir- 
mingham— Coventry forthe high-grade watches, 


Watches. 


WEAVING THE RIBBONS. 


Birmingham for the commoner sort. The test of 
a good watch is that it should obtain a Kew certi- 
ficate, and of the watches that go to Kew 
seventy-five percent are from Coventry. At Kew 
no watch has yet succeeded in getting the too 
marks which signify perfection, but Coventry has 
come nearest with 92, and is always well to the 
front. The Kew test is no light one. The watch 
is tested in every position, and its rate registered, 
not only per day, but per hour; it is hung by 
its pendant, hung upside down, hung on each 
side, placed dial down and back down, and at 


any number of angles, and to finish up with is 
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baked in an oven and frozen in anice pail. No 
wonder that a watch with a Kew certificate is 
a comfort to its owner. When it is considered 
that it makes 18,000 vibrations an hour, and 
must not vary a second a week, while a quarter 
turn of its two time screws, meaning the 
millionth of an inch, will make a difference to 
it of twenty seconds a day, the delicacy of its 
adjustment will be appreciated, as will also the 
risk of entrusting its repair to any but skilful 
hands. 

Coventry makes more watches than it gets 
credit for. It makes them of Liverpool pattern 
for Liverpool, and of London pattern 
for London; and it is curious in 
looking through a watchmaker’s 
ledger, which is one of the most in- 
genious instances of analytical book- 
keeping known to accountants, to 
notice how each watch under its 
factory number is traceable from 
hand to hand at every stage, and 
finally takes on the two numbers, 
one for the case and one for the 
movement, under which it is sold by 
the retail watchmaker. Even the 
hall mark is no guide, for the Lon- 
don patterns come to London to be 
marked, and the Liverpool patterns 
go to Birmingham, to be returned 
in each instance and finished at 
Coventry. 

Coventry makes its watches by 
‘** outdoor work” and in factories. It 
started watch-making by machinery 
in 1847, but the attempt was a 
failure owing to the insufficient de- 
mand. Nowadays, time is more 
thought of; we live in a railway 
age, and railways have made us 
punctual. Where one person had 
a watch then, a hundred have one 
now ; and to make watches profit- 
ably by machinery requires a large 
output. Of any one pattern of watch 
you start making by machine, so 
great is the cost of the machinery, 
that you must sell 10,000 before you 
get your money back; just as pub- 
lishing a book or magazine is a loss 
unless you can get rid of a large 
edition. 

The failure of the first factory 
was not without its lessons. The 
Americans, who had been importing Coventry 
movements, as some countries do now, and 
placing them in home-made cases, resolved to 
make watches complete. But they had no 
watch-makers, and hence were driven to adopt 
automatic machinery. The factory they founded 
lost three millions sterling betore it began to 
show a profit. Immense sums had to be sunk. 
To make a market recourse had to be had to 
lavish advertising, for the watch people were 
in the same difficulty as other American manu- 
facturers in getting at the consumer in the 
widely separated districts of so vast a territory 
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—a difficulty which was the cause of the intro- 
duction of advertising across the Atlantic, and 
of its being so much developed there as to be 
‘looked upon as a peculiarly American insti- 
tution. 

In time the watch factory became a success 
with two or three out of numerous patterns— 
even now it is strange how few are the kinds of 
American watches, that is so far as the move- 
ment is concerned—and naturally an export 
trade began. This competition drove the Swiss 
to the automatic system, which for years was so 
profitable to them, although now their trade, 
which is almost entirely in the hands of the 
Jews, is so bad that watches in Switzerland are 
sold at a profit of only ten centimes each, and 
the profit consequently so trifling that it is 
reckoned not on each watch but on the half 
gross. 

In 1872 Coventry made its second attempt 
to found a factory. In toolage Americans 
could teach Coventry nothing, neither can they 
do so to-day ; but their want of watchmakers 
had caused them to introduce women into the 
factory to attend to the machines at which only 
care and intelligence were required. Where 
skill was wanted the women were mostly useless, 
but they were invaluable as assistants to the 
skilled workman. In the old system, for 
instance, the man who put a watch together 
had to see that all the parts were clean and 
perfect, and he spent two-thirds of his time over 
this examination: in the new system all this 
work is done for him by women, so that he can 
put together three watches where before he 
could do but one. Thus it is that all along the 
line the automatic machinery is watched by 
girls, and the men are few, and only take up 
the work where the girls leave it. 

Another point in which the Americans were 
the pioneers was in the organisation of the 
staff and the simplification of the book-keeping. 
By a system of trays, each with ten cups in 
them, and all of the same thickness, length, and 
width, the number of parts of watches at every 
Stage can be seen at a glance; by a system of 
numbers instead of names, every worker has 
the day’s work registered at every-stage ; by a 
system of checking, every step is verified before 
the next is taken ; and alk these and other little 
matters taken together effected a vast saving of 
time. The first English firm to adopt the new 
system was Rotherhams, which is one of the 
oldest, if not the oldest, in Coventry, and it took 
them two years before they had made their 
tools and trained their workpeople, and were 
able to put machine-made watches on the 
market. Now there are other factories in the 





town, one of them with a new idea that may 
have important consequences in the trade. 

A profitable hour can be spent with any of 
the small firms who make high-grade watches 
or parts of watches, though a factory with its 
multitude of compact machines is perhaps more 
attractive. The writer has seen Armstrongs 
turning 110-ton guns, 4o feet long, the one 
extreme of lathework; he has seen the other 
extreme at Coventry in turning screws, mere 
microscopic things, of which a thimble will 
hold fifty gross. To describe the making of a 
watch throughout would take a volume, and it 
is not desirable—the case alone would take a 
chapter —but it is worth mentioning that, unlike 
most machines, the watch and the tools that 
make it are constructed from plans which are 
five times the natural size, and these plans are 
so checked with cross dimensions that they give 
not only the ordinary measurements to four 
places of decimals, but the angular and radial 
measurements as well, so that they can be at 
any time reconstructed from the register that is 
kept of every measurement on them. And in 
every process the same attention to detail is 
exercised, and accident provided against. 
Finally, one good thing may be said for the 
English watch, and that is that it is evidently 
on the right principle, for it has been adopted 
all over the world in all the machinery erected 
by our competitors. 


Competition is keen in the watch trade as in 
the ribbon trade and may soon be in the cycle 
trade, but Coventry is not asleep, nor is it 
suffering from terror made in Germany— in fact, 
so far as cycles go, it has started two factories 
in Germany, one at Nuremberg and one at 
Steyr, which it may not be out of place to 
remark are not the only factories being run 
in protected countries with British capital, 
although they, unlike most of the others, are 
not competing in the world’s markets with 
British-made goods. 

Coventry has a technical institute—up a gate- 
way like the factories—which is beginning to 
move along with 20,000/. behind it, and upwards 
of 800 students, whose numbers are on the in- 
crease. It has an excellent free library—one of 
the best in the kingdom as regards building and 
books, and with one of the best of librarians 
which issues 64,000 volumes a year exclusive of 
fiction; and though it has but a little more than 
4,000 children in its board schools, its voluntary 
schools are numerous and crowded, for it is a 
wonderful place for small charities and endow- 
ments, some of which might perhaps be more 
profitably applied in aid of secondary education. 


W. J. GORDON. 
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‘THERE is a very wide-spread and popular 
belief that animals—and in this term we 
may include birds, and even insects—are 

endowed with the mysterious power of finding 
their way across unknown country intuitively, 
or with no experience of the route. Innumer- 
able instances of domestic animals returning to 
an old home have been recorded. Migratory 
birds are popularly supposed to be born with 
an inherited and instinctive knowledge of the 
way to their southern destinations, or winter 
homes ; bees, ants, etc., are said to possess the 
amazing faculty of finding their way in a direct 
line across unknown tracts; whilst savage and 
uncivilised man is credited with a mysterious 
sense of direction which enables him to pass 
unerringly along any desired route through 
virgin forests, or across trackless tundras, 
prairies, and deserts. As the subject very closely 
bears upon the migration of birds, dealt with 
briefly by the present writer in a recent number 
of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” ' and, at the same time, 
is one that never fails to excite popular interest 
in whatever form it may be presented, a few 
words on the phenomenon may not be out of 
place, as explanatory of, and, ina certain sense, 
supplementary to that previous article. In the 
first place I may state that it is not my inten- 
tion here to suggest much in explanation of the 
phenomenon, but rather to place before the 
reader some of the most interesting facts 
bearing directly upon the subject. 

For the sake of convenience we will first 
select a few instances of this presumptive sense 
of direction from each great class of the animal 
kingdom, with the members of which this 
mysterious power is most popularly associated, 
and then proceed to give a brief résumé of the 
opinions expressed, and the various explana- 
tions which have been offered by authorities 
whose researches in psychical phenomena at 
least entitle their views to careful consideration. 

Dogs, unquestionably, furnish us with by far 
the greatest number of examples of this esoteric 
wisdom. Indeed, it would not be difficult to 
devote all our allotted space to recording these 
purely canine cases. A few of the best authen- 
ticated instances must suffice ; more especially 
so, as there is a considerable amount of simi- 
larity in almost every case—a dog is either 
carried, or is taken a varying distance from its 
usual home, to which, after a varying lapse of 
time, it manages to return. Our first instance 
shall be one recorded by Herr Giatke, the 
particulars being based on personal observation. 
A dachshund, he tells us,? about twelve months 
old, was put into a sack and taken in a waggon 
1 See ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” April 1896, pp. 353-356. 

? Heligoland, ‘‘ An Ornithological Observatory,” p. 139. 
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to a farm eight miles away. Upon its arrival 
it was liberated, at once disappeared, and 
reached its old home again before the return of 
the waggon which had taken it away. Some 
labourers asserted that it had taken the shortest 
route home, straight across the fields. The 
same writer quotes another instance, which 
was originally recorded in the ‘‘ Hamburger 
Correspondent.” In this case, a gentleman 
residing outside Hamburg presented a large 
dog to a visitor from Aix la Chapelle. The 
dog wa. placed in a special compartment of the 
train and taken to the latter town, where he 
managed to escape, reaching his home again in 
an exhausted condition a few days later. The 
distance traversed may be roughly estimated at 
260 miles as the crow flies. I also read of a 
similar instance the other day, in which a dog 
had been taken some 300 miles by train, and 
returned, keeping closely tu the rails, and 
accomplishing the distance in about thirteen 
days. Whilst speaking of dogs being conveyed 
by train, I may mention an interesting case 
related to me the other day by one of the actual 
spectators of the incident. 

A party of men were travelling from Torquay 
to Newton Abbot, and in their company was a 
large French poodle. At Torquay station 
it was decided that the dog should be left 
behind, and men and train went off without 
it. The poodle, however, followed the train, 
and must have kept pretty close oehind it all 
the way, owing to the two stoppages—at Torre 
and Kingskerswell—for it was noticed at the 
heels of the party almost as soon as they got 
outside the station. Another recent instance is 
that of Sir Henry Irving’s dog ‘‘ Fussy,” which 
made its way from Southampton to London. 
The dog was lost somewhere at the docks, and 
eventually made his way to the door of the 
Lyceum Theatre, arriving exhausted, lame, and 
with his claws worn, as Mr. Bram Stoker has 
obligingly informed me. Mr. F. Maule Camp- 
bell states that he knew of a puppy which was 
taken from Bury, in Lancashire, to Liverpool, 
and thence conveyed by steamer to Dumfries. 
There it was tied to a carrier’s cart, to be taken 
on to its destination. It managed somehow 
to slip its collar, and two months afterwards 
appeared in Bury again, a distance of some 130 
miles. One more instance must suffice. This 
is a most interesting one, but the reader must 
be left to form his own conclusions with regard 
to its authenticity and merits. The incident 
was recorded nearly ninety years ago as 
follows: * ‘‘ In visiting one of the churchyards 
here (Edinburgh), where they have got into the 
way of burying in a row, and going round 

3 Hall's ‘‘ Travels in Scotiand,” 1807, p. 600. 
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regularly from one end to the other, I found a 
dog had been buried in it, through the affection 
of his master, who, being a man of property, 
had travelled the continent and taken this dog 
to Rome with him, left him there with a friend, 
and returned to Edinburgh. Six months after 
his master had left Rome this dog, it seems, 
leaving Rome, set out alone in quest of his 
master, and tracing his route through Italy, 
over the Alps, through France, etc., he at 
length arrived at Calais. Though often pre- 
vented by the sailors, this dog at length was 
permitted to come on board at Calais, by means 
of a gentleman who wished to have him, though 
by this time nothing but skin and bone, having 
nothing but what he could steal or pick from 
dunghills by the way. All the way from Calais 
to Dover the gentleman was attentive to this 
dog, and thought he had gained his affection ; 
when, to his surprise, a few yards before they 
arrived at Dover, the dog jumped overboard, 
and swimming ashore, ran off as fast as he 
could. The collar on his neck told to whom he 
belonged, and in less than six weeks from the 
time he had left Rome, this faithful animal 
arrived at his master’s house in Edinburgh.” 
Many similar facts have been recorded about 
cats, but in these animals the affection appears 
to be stronger for the old home than for a 
master or mistress. Cats have a knack of 
returning to their usual place of abode almost 
with proverbial certainty. I could record dozens 
of instances coming within my own personal 
knowledge of cats being taken to new houses, 
and returning, in some cases several times in 
succession, to their old place of residence, and 
to which they seem most strongly attached. 
Indeed, it is these homeless cats that compose 
the greater proportion of the poor unfortunate 
feline waifs and strays of our large towns. I 
well remember years ago my late father, too 
tender-hearted to have the animal destroyed, 
was greatly annoyed by a fine cat we used to 
have, persisting in scratching up certain flower 
beds in which he took great pride. Time after 
time he tried to lose this cat, by taking it 
sometimes in a bag, sometimes in a basket, for 
several miles from home and then turning it 
loose, but in almost every case puss contrived 
to get home first, and was usually serenely 
awaiting my father’s arrival at the door, mewing 
loudly for admittance as soon as he appeared ! 
We have also not a few perfectly authentic 
instances of horses returning from varying 
distances to an old home, thoroughly confirming 
the well-known saying, that ‘‘ the horse knows 
its own stable”; whilst with regard to cattle 
we have ample testimony of a very similar 
nature. Géatke records that his brother, a 
farmer in Texas, assures him that it is quite a 
common occurrence in that country for cattle 
which have been driven upwards of 200 miles out 
into open country to return to their old haunts 
across pathless plains and forests. Sheep, 
goats, and pigs have also been known to find 
their way back to old quarters. 
Now a few words regarding man, the head 
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of creation, endowed with intellectual faculties 
immeasurably superior to those of all other 
living things. Man, it is urged, and especially 
savage man, whose simple instincts are less 
subordinated to, or obscured by, those higher 
reasoning powers the heritage of his more 
civilised brother, possesses this wonderful 
mental attribute, this esoteric sense of direction 
by means of which he can traverse with 
unerring certainty the trackless wilds amongst 
which he lives, even being able to cross forests 
and plains of which he has had no previous 
experience. Almost every book of travel 
worthy of the name contains records of one or 
more examples of what has been aptly termed 
‘forest instinct” amongst savages. Dr. von 
Middendorff' was struck with amazement at 
the ease and confidence displayed by the 
Samoyeds in traversing the trackless tundras 
of Siberia. He informs us that the capabilities 
of these primitive people often exceed all our 
ideas on the subject. Both Professor Newton” 
and Giatke * quote Middendorff’s observations. 
The former authority translates him as follows : 
‘‘In mammals the remarkable memory for 
places they enjoy may be of essential use in 
finding their way correctly ; but it is not to be 
doubted that they must also be conscious of 
general direction, for they know how to reach 
their goal, and that by the shortest route, 
through places which are wholly strange to 
them. In the course of my life I have met with 
the most decided examples of this sense of 
direction in dogs and horses; but never did 
experience of this kind strike me so much as 
when, on the boundless wastes of the high 
north, I perceived the same incomprehensible 
animal faculty, almost unweakened, among 
rude uncivilised men. What Samoyeds can de 
in this way often surpasses all our compre- 
hension.” Gatke adds as a further translation 
of Middendorff’s: ‘‘ Overjoyed at having at 
last discovered in these men my interpreters of 
that great mystery of Nature, the capacity of 
orientation possessed by animals, I endeavoured 
to draw out from them the secret of their art, 
and pressed them on every possible opportunity. 
They, however, only looked at me in a stupefied 
manner, were surprised at my astonishment, 
and supposed that that was an ordinary every- 
day occurrence, and self-evident ; whereas, on 
the other hand, our inability of finding our way 
seemed to them quite incomprehensible. At 
last they completely disarmed me with the 
question : ‘ Well, and how is it that the little 
Arctic fox finds her way on the great tundra 
without ever going astray?’ So there I was, 
once more thrown back on the unconscious 
performance of an inherited animal faculty. In 
one case, which he considered doubtful, von 
Middendorff insisted on following his compass, 
but very soon made ‘ the highly surprising dis- 
covery that my compass, and not the directive 
sense of the Samoyeds, had deceived me. It 
was the former, not the latter, which, owing to 
1 ‘*Sibirische Reise,” vol. iv. pt. 2, p. 1168. 

2 «* A Dictionary of Birds,” p. 568. 5 Loc. cit. p. 133- 
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the proximity of the magnetic pole, had been 
drawn to an unexpected extent out of the right 
direction, and I recognised to my shame that I 
had done these good people an injustice.’ 
Hence these Samoyeds (Gatke continues), too, 
wandered in the right track without being able 
to give a reason for doing so, or, in other words, 
they also were led by instinct.” It would seem 
that this race of people possessed some 
mysterious power of orientating themselves 
from all points to which von Middendorff 
betook himself for the purpose of the experi- 
ment. Dr. Wallace, another eminent traveller 
and naturalist, who has spent many years 
amongst savages in South America and the 
Malay Archipelago, was similarly impressed 
with the skilful, almost unerring, manner in 
which primitive man wanders through the 
forests without losing his way. Desert travellers 
have repeatedly been struck with the almost 
supernatural faculty of the Bedouins, Touregs, 
and other native races for crossing the sandy 
wastes by tracks perfectly invisible to civilised 
eyes, and by methods which appear to defy all 
attempts to comprehend them. Had space 
permitted, it would have been an easy matter 
to have quoted instance after instance of this 
‘sense of direction ” in savages ; but doubtless 
sufficient has already been said to show that 
wild men as well as wild animals possess a 
remarkable aptitude for determining locality. 
The sense of direction attributed to birds 
is even more marvellous, so much so, in fact, 
that all the instances we have yet considered 
sink absolutely into insignificance by compari- 
son. Many birds, as we know, are celebrated 
for the wonderful migrations which they under- 
take in spring and autumn. Some birds, as, 
for instance, the Knot, travel just upon ten 
thousand miles ; others, like the Swallow and 
the Cuckoo, appear to cover six thousand 
miles or more each year of their lives. The 
Woodcock, if we can be sure of the identity 
of individuals, travels a couple of thousand 
miles; the Turtle Dove twice as far; whilst 
many of the tiny Willow Wrens, that make our 
woods and gardens melodious with song each 
summer time, must fly a thousand miles, and 
perhaps very much more, northwards in spring 
and southwards in autumn. The more we 
ponder over these vast distances, the more 
we are apt to class the performance of them 
as mysterious and amazing. And our wonder 
increases very much more if we invoke a purely 
instinctive faculty to explain them. The belief 
is by no means a popular one alone; for | 
could mention the names of several of our 
most eminent philosophical naturalists as 
supporters of the opinion that migratory 
birds are born with an instinctive feeling 
not only of the necessity for migrating, 
but with an inherited knowledge of the long 
route across land and sea which they have to 
follow to reach the winter quarters far away 
in the sunny south! Professor Newton says 
that by invoking instinct pure and simple to 
explain the phenomenon, we but evade the 


difficulty, if we do not actually place the 
subject beyond the domain of scientific inquiry 
altogether; but, as Gitke points out, by 


admitting ‘‘ inherited, but unconscious ex- 
perience,” as a factor in the migratory process 


(as Professor Newton appears disposed to do) 
we certainly do not express anything more 
than what is already embraced by the more 
popular term ‘‘instinct.” Whatever term, 
therefore, is applied to this sense of direction 
in birds, it appears to be synonymous with 
‘* instinct,” and to describe precisely the same 
faculty which is said to be present not only 
in savage man, but in the lower animals. 

Descending still lower in the scale of organic 
life, we shall find that insects, such as wasps, 
bees, and ants, have very generally attributed 
to them a homing instinct, a sense of direction 
or inborn knowledge of locality precisely similar 
to that which certain animals and birds are said 
also to possess. Bees, it is well known, go 
long distances in search of honey ; and when 
laden with sweets are said to strike a direct 
course for home; hence the _ well-known 
expression ‘‘ bee-line,”” which means a straight 
line across country between any two points. | 
was told by a gentleman the other day that his 
bees actually visited Dartmoor from Paignton, 
a dozen miles or more, as the crow flies, across 
country. Favre! has shown that a percentage 
of bees return home after removal to a certain 
distance. Sir John Lubbock? states that 
various ants which he observed persistently 
took a short cut to the nest from places which 
they had reached by a circuitous route. Certain 
beetles and nocturnal lepidoptera also present 
very similar phenomena. Giitke records some 
very interesting facts respecting the movements 
of the latter insects, especially of Plusia gamma, 
one of the most abundant and widely distributed 
moths in the world. In autumn vast flights of 
this moth, composed exclusively of males, cross 
the 400 miles of sea between Holstein and 
England, passing the lighthouse at Heligoland 
during the night in enormous swarms, looking 
like a dense snowstorm driven by a light 
breeze. Besides ?. gamma, large numbers of 
Gastropacha neustria, Agrotis graminis, and 
other species are seen in these large clouds of 
travelling insects. Gitke goes on to remark :* 
‘* Now it is quite impossible that these moths 
should be able to collect experiences of any 
kind during this single migration of their life, 
which, moreover, is performed in the darkness 
of night across a wide expanse of water ; and 
even if they did, these would be perfectly 
useless, for these migrants die shortly after 
their autumn migration without having pro- 
duced further offspring to which they could 
commit their experiences, either by hereditary 
transmission or by personal instruction.” 

We need not occupy more space in recounting 
instances of the sense of direction in animals ; 
sufficient has already been said to indicate the 

‘* Mental Evolution,” p. 293. 


1 
2 ** Journ. Linn. Soc. Zoology,” vol. xv. p. 381. 
5 “ Heligoland,” etc. p. 138. 
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nature of this reputed faculty. As may naturally 
be inferred, the whole subject, especially of late 
years, has received close and searching atten- 
tion from naturalists, resulting in much specu- 
lation, and not a little remarkable observation. 
We will therefore now pass to a brief considera- 
tion of some of these studies and conclusions 
in order to make the reader familiar with the 
present aspects of a very fascinating question. 
In the first place let us consider a few of the 
opinions and researches of various eminent 
naturalists who are disposed to recognise this 
sense of direction in animals as an absolute 
faculty or inherited instinct. Dr. von Midden- 
dorff,' from observations made during his 
Siberian voyages, came to the conclusion that 
birds (I presume he means those of migratory 
habits only) possess an inner magnetic sense, 
which not only guides them on their journeys, 
but enables them to ascertain their bearings in 
relation to one of the magnetic poles. One of 
these is situated on the Taimyr Peninsula—the 
highest northern portion of continental Asia, or 
of continental land in the world—and von 
Middendorff suggests this hypothesis because 
the spring migrations of so many birds converge 
towards that point. ‘‘ Birds,” says this eminent 
naturalist, ‘‘are persistently conscious of the 
directions in which the magnetic poles lie, as 
well as of the angle of deviation of their flight 
at the time being from these directions, and 
that they regulate their course accordingly. 
Thus, while the sailor has to find his course 
by calculation, the bird, in itself a complete 
magnet, marks out its path directly from the 
chart of its own inner consciousness.” But 
this only applies to a comparatively small 
percentage of individuals, and does not in any 
way explain the migration of other birds along 
directly opposite routes. Neither can this 
magnetic sense guide these birds, and especially 
their young, on their flight south in autumn. 
In addition to this, von Middendorff credits 
migratory birds with a sense of direction, basing 
his assumption apparently on what he had ob- 
served concerning this power in the Samoyeds. 
Professor Newton,” if I understand him 
correctly, appears to suggest that the so-called 
‘*homing”’ faculty of pigeons is akin to that 
which directs migratory birds. He goes on to 
say: ‘*That the sense of direction uncon- 
sciously exercised by human beings varies 
greatly with individuals is a matter of common 
experience, and that it is possessed in a high 
degree of excellence by certain races of men is 
notorious, for travellers without end have noticed 
the fact, and no one can deny that this excellence 
is attained by those races who have the greatest 
need to employ it in their daily vocation, 
whether they be Samoyeds (as in the case cited 
by Dr. von Middendorff), American Indians, 
Bushmen or Australians, while among those 
races who have little or no need to exercise it, 
such as people in the highest state of civilisa- 
tion, and of them especially dwellers in towns, 
1 “ Die Isepiptésen Russlands,”’ p. 9. 
2 «« A Dictionary of Birds,” pp. 568-570. 
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the faculty—comparatively weak to beyin with, 
and undeveloped by practice—perishes through 
disuse. If this variability in possessing the 
sense of direction in the human species be thus 
admitted, there can be no impropriety in 
inferring that the lower animals may have the 
faculty in a degree out of all proportion with 
even those people that have it most. It 
would naturally attain the greatest perfection 
in birds, for they are endowed with, and exer- 
cise the greatest power of locomotion.” In 
a footnote Professor Newton further writes : 
‘*]T have no wish to urge this sense of direction 
as a ‘sixth sense,’ as has been imputed to me 
by Dr. Weismann. What it may be called 
does not concern me in the least. | know that 
it exists, and is wholly independent of in- 
tellectual forces, as in myself I had proof of the 
fact in my younger days, but want of exercise has 
impaired its efficacy so as to render it almost 
obsolete. Some would, perhaps, attribute 
the effect to ‘unconscious cerebration,’ and | 
do not object to the phrase if it seems more 
explanatory.” To our mind, birds, however, 
would seem to require this faculty least of all, 
for during flight, and especially at any moderate 
elevation, the powers of vision would be ample 
for all ordinary purposes. Giatke, although 
evidently inclining to the belief that birds are 
gifted with some unknown power of guidance, 
some sense of direction, declines to suggest 
any additional explanation of his own, which 
is much to be deplored. After fifty years 
experience of migration on Heligoland, a locality 
where the habit is to be seen in perhaps its 
most intense phase, any suggestion made by 
this veteran naturalist could scarcely have 
failed to possess at least a tentative value. 

The late Professor Romanes,* who, by the 
way, informs us that he could have filled pages 
of his book with letters received from all parts 
of the world respecting the sense of direction, 
or homing instinct, displayed by dogs, cats, 
horses, asses, cows, sheep, goats, and pigs, 
expresses his views on the question as follows : 

‘It is certain that in many cases, if not as a 
general rule, the animals on their return journey 
do not traverse the exact route which they had 
taken in the outgoing journey, but take the 
‘bee-line’; so that, for instance, if the out- 
going journey has been made over two sides 
of a triangle, the return journey will be made, 
most probably, over the third side.” He con- 
tinues : ‘‘ There are only two hypotheses open 
to us whereby to meet the facts. First, it has 
been thought possible that animals may be 
endowed with a special sense, enabling them to 
perceive the magnetic currents of the earth, 
and so to guide themselves as by a compass. 
There is no inherent impossibility attaching to 
this hypothesis, but as it is wholly destitute of 
evidence we may disregard it. The only other 
hypothesis is that animals are able to keep an 
unconscious register of the turns and curves 
taken in the outgoing journey, and so to retain 
a general impression of their bearings.” 
> ‘Mental Evolution,” pp. 289, 291. 
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BY EPWARD WHYMPER. 


THE FRAM. 


gyre the happy return of Dr. Nansen 
may be somewhat disappointing to those 
who entertained adverse opinions about 

his schemes, and condemned the build of his 
ship, to the far larger number who believed in 


the man his safe arrival home is a matter of 


profound gratification. He comes back triumph- 
ant, having carried out his plans almost to the 
letter, verified his theories, and having per- 
formed an absolutely unique voyage, extending 
Over three years, without the loss of a single 
member of his expedition. It must be admitted 
that the daring originality of his project was 
calculated to be disquieting even to his best 
friends. Its audacious novelty made them 
almost tremble for his safety. 

When divulging his project to the world, 
Nansen pointed to the fact that great currents 
run constantly out of the Arctic Regions, and 
argued that equally large bodies of water must 








run in to feed them. The 
current which flows from 
north to south along the east 
coast of Greenland—ihe only 
one which need be men- 
tioned — he estimated carried 
southwards from 80 wf&# 
120 cubic miles of water in 
every twenty-four hours! 
‘* Whence,” said he, ‘is all 
this water derived?” He 
made a strong point by re- 
ferring to objects which had 
been carried on floes borne 
by this current. In June, 
1881, the American ship the 
Jeannette was crushed in ice 
and sank at about 77° 15' N. 
lat., and 155° E. long. On 
June 18, 1884, just three 
years later, fifty-eight objects 
which had belonged to this 
ship were found by Eskimo 
on an ice floe near Julian- 
ehaab, a Danish settlement 
on the western side of Cape 
Farewell. They had been 
transported from one to the 
other side of the Arctic 
Regions, and, if they took 
the most direct course, must 
have passed in close prox- 
imity to the North Pole.' 

The existence of great and 
powerful currents running 
out of the Arctic Regions 
was known long ago, but, 
heretofore, it has been the 
aim of navigators to avoid them. It was not so 
with Dr. Nansen. His fundamental idea was 
to utilise them; to run his ship into the ice on 
the farther side of the Pole, to let it be frozen 
in, and be taken wherever the current-borne ice 
might drift. 

**T believe,” he said, *‘that if we take careful notice of 
the forces which Nature herself places at our disposal, and 


1 Amongst these objects were : 1. A list of provisions with the 
signature of De Long, the leader of the /eannefte expedition, in 
his own handwriting. 2. A written list of the boats of the 
Jeannette. 3. A pair of trousers of oiled linen, marked ‘* Louis 
Noros,” the name of one of the men saved from the /eannett: 

The fate of these relics is curious. They were forwarded by 
Mr. Lytzen, the Governor of Julianéhaab, to a friend in 
Copenhagen, who kept them for some time, and then sent them 
to the International Exhibition at Amsterdam. After the close 
of the exhibition they were returned in a wooden case, and were 
placed in the cockloft of his house. A few years ago he died, 
and his wife, not knowing what the articles were, allowed them 
to be destroyed. Nansen says, ‘‘ | came just two months too 
late to save them.” 








(Reduced, by permission, from the “Graphic.” 
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endeavour to work with them, and not against them, we shall 
find, if not the shortest, at all events the most certain 
route. We have already seen that most polar expeditions 
have been stopped by irresistible currents from the unknown 


north, carrying immense masses of floe-ice. From this fact 
we seem entitled to draw a very simple conclusion, namely, 
that if currents run from these regions, currents must also 
somewhere run into them, and that if expeditions have been 
carried by the ice southward from the unknown regions, 
others may be floated northward into those regions if they 
can only strike the currents on the right side. Thus, then, 
we have the way already indicated ; the problem is to find 
the right place.” 


Even the best of Nansen’s friends were 
aghast at this proposal, and to a great many 
persons it seemed that he was going to certain 
death. In an article communicated to the 
“Strand Magazine” shortly before his depar- 
ture this was the way in which he replied to his 
critics : 

‘It has been said that this expedition is very risky; 
indeed, I believe this is the general opinion. I cannot 
agree with it. The reasons why it is considered risky are, 
however, of different kinds. Some people say there is no 
such current as I have supposed—the ice does not move at 
all; others say the ice is only carried along by occasional 
winds ; others, again, say there are certainly currents, but 
nobody knows where they will take me. A few people 
agree with me that there must be such a current as I main- 
tain there is, but the ice is dangerous and may destroy us, 
or we may be stopped by unknown lands in the north. 
Nothing of all this convinces me. If there is no current, I 
do not see why it should be risky to go: we shall be unable 
to advance, and will be able to return when we see we are 
mistaken. Ifthere are currents, however, or if the ice is only 
moved by winds which have the same effect, we must certainly, 
in less than five or six years, be brought somewhere near the 
coast of the Polar Sea, and wherever we come we shall be 
able to reach human dwellings, whether it be on the 
American or the Asiatic side. The polar basin is really so 
small that in the course of five years we must be drifted 
across it, whatever the speed may be. If the ship is de- 
stroyed we will make use of our boats; and if our drift is 
stopped by land, we shall either have to try and get afloat 
again or have to travel over the ice and make for the 
nearest land known.” 


The scheme of the journey, the manner in 
which it was proposed to be executed, and 
many details relating to the build of his ship 
and other matters, were laid by Dr. Nansen 
before the Royal Geographical Society on 
November 14, 1892; and the large audience 
who listened to him will long remember the 
humorous, firm, and forcible manner in which 
he replied to the adverse observations which 
were made on that interesting occasion. ‘‘ The 
criticism,” he said, ‘‘has not been able to 
convince me that I am wrong in my opinion 
about the currents or about the expedition.” 

The Fram left Christiania on June 24, 1893, 
with a crew of twelve persons,' sailed from 
Vardé in Norway on July 21, and at the 
beginning of the following month disappeared, 
SO to speak, from the civilised world. Nothing 


' Otto Sverdrup, who had accompanied Nansen on his 
journey across Greenland, was master of the ship; C. Jacobsen, 
mate; Lieutenant Hansen, of the Norwegian navy, undertook 
meteorological and astronomical observations ; Blessing, doctor 
and botanist ; Hendriksen, harpooner ; Lieutenant H. Johann- 
Sen, of the Norwegian army, shipped as fireman and general 
utility man; Mogstad, carpenter; Nordahl, electrician and 

reman; Amundsen, engineer; Pettersen, engineer; Juell, 
Steward and sailor ; and Bentsen, sailor. 7 
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was heard of the expedition for three clear 
years. In February 1896 false intelligence 
was telegraphed from Irkutsk in Siberia to the 
effect that Nansen had reached the North Pole, 
had found land, and was on his way back 
statements which it now appears were entirely 
destitute of foundation. The first true news 
of his happy return was published in English 
papers on August 14, 1896, and from the infor- 
mation that has subsequently been published it 
is abundantly evident that he must for ever be 
regarded as one of the greatest of travellers, 
and that this marvellous voyage will always 
count as one of the most extraordinary that 
has been made in any part of the world. 

On August 4, 1893, they left the Yugor (Jugor) 
Strait, the passage between the southernmost 
of the Nova Zembla group of islands and the 
mainland. The last letter sent home, dated 
August 3, stated that if the thirty-four dogs 
which had been taken on board proved service- 
able they would not call at Olonek for other 
dogs which had been collected from East 
Siberia. They then forced their way along the 
Siberian coast, passed Cape Chelyuskin (the 
most northern point of Asia, which was first 
rounded by Baron Nordenskiold on his great 
voyage in the Vega), and by September 15 were 
off the mouth of the Olonek River. Prior to 
his departure, Nansen had said, if they still 
found open water, they would go on eastwards 
along the coast to this river, to the east of the 
Lena Delta; and, provided there was time, 
would take on board twenty-six dogs which 
had been collected there through the instru- 
mentality of Baron Toll. The reason why he 
wanted to get dogs there was that the dogs 
from East Siberia are stronger and better than 
the West Siberian ones. 

When off the mouth of the Olonek he con- 
sidered that it was too late to fetch the dogs, and 
would not risk losing a year ; and steered, as he 
had proposed to do, to the New Siberian Islands. 
‘* If the season is favourable,” he had said, ‘I 
hope to find open water here a good bit north- 
ward into the unknown regions. We shall go 
as far as we can northward in open water, and, 
when we can do so no more, choose our place 
and run the Fram into the ice.” The reason 
for the selection of this spot was communicated 
to the Royal Geographical Society. The East 
Greenland current, he conjectured, was sup- 
plied partly by the Siberian rivers and partly 
by the current through Bering’s Strait. ‘It 
seems quite natural that these sources should 
converge, and to some extent unite to form the 
Greenland current. We must expect, there- 
fore, to find the main body of the current 
which is formed in this way lying somewhere 
to the north of the middle of that extended 
area from which it receives its converging 
sources, and this place must consequently be 
somewhere in the neighbourhood of the New 
Siberian Islands. Here we also have the 
mouth of the Lena River, which carrie a con- 
siderable body of comparatively warm water 
northward into the Polar Sea. From this 
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region the current must naturally run to the 
outlet between Spitzbergen and Greenland, and 
this must be to the north of Franz Josef Land 
and near or across the North Pole. . Since 
such is the case, the most natural way of 
crossing the unknown region must be to take a 
ticket with this ice and enter the current on the 
side where it runs northward—that is, some- 
where near the New Siberian Islands—and let 
it carry one straight across those latitudes 
which it has prevented so many from reach- 
ing.” 

They passed to the west of the New Siberian 
Islands on September 18, and it is obvious, 
from the rapidity of the progress, up to that 
date were not much impeded by ice. On Sep- 
tember 22 they made fast to a floe in 78° 50’ N. 
lat., and 133° 37’ E. long., to the north-west 
of the Islands, and allowed the ship to be 
closed in by the ice. He had conjectured that 
when this point was arrived at their work 
would be done for a long time, as the ice 
would carry them farther north, and this hap- 
pened. They drifted at first to the north 
and north-west. The ship was frozen in, the 
cold was intense, and for weeks mercury was 
congealed. This implies a temperature of at 
least 70° below freezing-point. The lowest 
temperature recorded was 22° lower still. 

During the whole of 1894 the Fram remained 
imbedded in the ice, drifting to the north-west. 
But the progress North was very slow. On 
Christmas Eve, 1894, they were only 250 
geographical miles nearer to the Pole than they 
were fifteen months before, and occasionally 
there were retrograde movements. I[n March, 
1895, Nansen judged that the ship had about 
reached the most northern point to which she 
would be carried,' and he determined to leave 
the Fram and continue his journey on foot. 
In a communication made to the ‘Daily 
Chronicle” shortly after his return to Europe, 
he said : 

‘I decided to leave the ship in order to explore the sea 
north of our route. Lieutenant Johannsen volunteered to 
join me, and I could not easily have found a better com 
panion in every respect. The leadership of the expedition 
on board the Fram I left to Sverdrup. Johannsen and 
I left the Ayam on March 14, 1895, at 83° 59 N. lat, and 
102° 27’ E. long. Our purpose was to explore the sea to 
the north, reach the highest latitude possible, and then go to 
Spitzbergen a Franz Josef Land. . . On March 22 we 
were on 85° 10’ N., lat. The ice now became rougher, 
and the drift contrary. On March 25 we had only reached 
85° 19’ N., and on March 29, 85° 30’. We were now 
evidently drifting fast towards the South, and our progress 
over the rough ice was very slow. It was fatiguing work 
to force our way and carry the sledges across the high 
hummocks which were constantly being built up by the 
floes grinding against each other. The ice was in strong 
movement, and ice-pressure was heard in all directions. On 
April 3 we were at 85° 50’ N., constantly hoping to meet 
with smoother ice. On April 4 we reached 86° 3’ N., but 
the ice became rougher, until on April 7 it got so bad that I 
considered it unwise to continue our march in a northern 
direction.” We were then at 86° 14’ N. I then made an 


1 In this it appears he was mistaken, for it is said that the. 
Fram continued to drift northwards after his departure, and in 
October-November 1895 got to 85° 57’ N. lat., or very nearly 
as far north as Nansen himseif. 
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excursion on s&7 further northward in order to examine the 
possibility of further advance, but I could see nothing but 
ice of the same description, hummock beyond hummock to 
the horizon, looking like a sea of frozen breakers, the whole 


time. We saw no sign of land in any direction ; in 
fact, the floe-ice seemed to move so freely before the wind 
that there could not be anything in the way of land to stop 
it for a long distance off.” 


This was the turning-point, and on April 8 
the two solitary men commenced their long 
march to Franz Josef Land. Four days later 
their ‘*‘ watches ran down, owing to the unusual 
length of their day’s march,” and they began 


to be uncertain about their longitude—that is 
to say, they did not know their position. May 


and June passed, and still there was no sign of 
land. By the end of the latter month they 
were reduced to fwo dogs out of the twenty- 
eight with which they had started from the 
Fram. The others had been killed one after 
another to feed the rest. Their own provisions 
had been calculated for a hundred days. One 
hundred days had already expired, ‘‘ and no 
land was to be seen, although, according to 
Payer’s map, we had expected to meet with 
Petermann Land at 83° N.”? ‘On July 24, 
when in about 82° N., we sighted an unknown 
land at last, but the ice was everywhere broken 
up into small floes, the water between being 
filled with crushed ice, in which the use of 
kayaks was impossible. Therefore we had to 
make our way by balancing from one ice piece 
to another, and did not reach land until 
August 6, at 81° 38’ N. lat., and about 63° E. 


long. This proved to be entirely ice-capped 
islands. In our kayaks we made our way in 
open water along these islands. . . . The 


country became more and more puzzling, as | 
could find no agreement with Payer’s map. . . . 
On August 26 we reached a spot in 81° 13’ N., 
and 56° E., evidently well suited for wintering, 
and, as it was now too late for the voyage to 
Spitzbergen, I considered it wisest to stop and 
prepare for the winter.” And there they stopped 
for 267 days, living on polar bear and walrus, 
utterly unaware that only a hundred miles 
away to the south-south-west there was a 
British settlement, and men who would have 
been delighted to fly to their aid, if they had 
been aware of their existence. 

It was on June 17, 1896, that the ever- 
memorable meeting took place between Nansen 
and Johannsen and the Jackson Expedition. 
Mr. Jackson says that he met Dr. Nansen on 
that day three miles out on the ice to the south- 
south-east of Cape Flora. This is very close 
to the position where Mr. Legh Smith’s ship, 
the Zvra, was crushed in 1881 (see the map in 
the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” May 1896, p. 432). ‘‘ He 
had wintered in a rough hut within a mile or 
two of our northern limit in 1895.” Jackson’s 

* Payer stated that he got to 82° s’ N. lat., and that the land 
upon which he stood ‘‘still stretched in a _north-easterly 
direction. . . It was impossible to determine its further course ; 
and that in the extreme distance there were lands beyond the 
sea which he looked down upon. ‘' 7hese we called King 
Oscar Land and Petermann Land ; the mountainous extremity 


on the west of the latter lay bevond the 83rd degree of North 
latitude.” See the ‘‘ Leisure Hour,” May 1896. 
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farthest north in 1895 was 81° 19/ 30” N. lat. 
The distance as the crow flies between this spot 
and Nansen’s most northerly point is more than 
440 miles. This, and far more (including the 
inevitable deviations from a direct route), was 
traversed by these two hardy men, alone, be- 
tween April 8, 1895, and August 26, 1895. ‘* I 
considered it wisest,” said Nansen, in the 
communication that he sent to the ‘* Daily 
Chronicle,” from which we have already quoted, 
‘to stop and prepare for the winter. We shot 
bears and walruses, and built a hut of stones, 
earth, and moss, making the roof of walrus- 
hide tied down with rope and covered with 
snow. We used blubber for cooking, light, 
and heat. Bear meat and blubber was our 
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(Reduced from sketch drawn by Nansen as he was describing his 
route io those who met hin ) 


only food for ten months, and bearskins formed 
our beds and sleeping bag. The winter, how- 
ever, passed well, and we were both in perfect 
health. The spring came with sunshine and 
much open water to the south-west, and we 
hoped to have an easy voyage to Spitzbergen 
over floe-ice and open water. We were obliged 
to manufacture new clothes from our blankets, 
and a new sleeping bag of bearskin. On May 19 
we were at last ready to start, and came to 
Open water on May 23, in 81° 5’ N., but we 
Were retarded by storms until June 3. A little 
south of 81° we found land extending westward, 
and the open water reached west-north-west 
along its north coast. But we preferred to 
travel southward over ice through a_ broad 


sound. We came on June 12 to the south side 
of the islands, and found much open water, 
trending westward. We sailed and paddled 
in this direction in order to proceed across to 
Spitzbergen from the most western cape.” 

In the middle of June, 1896, the two forlorn 
men were rescued from what one cannot but 
deem certain death. They had lashed their 
kayaks together, and erected a kind of tent 
over them. Johannsen was asleep, and Nan- 
sen was preparing breakfast. All at once he 
heard barking of dogs, and, having awoke his 
companion, he went in the direction of the 
sounds. He had not been away long when the 
barking was heard again, but three hours 
passed without any sign of life, and then 
Johannsen saw a man approaching, carrying a 
long gun. As Nansen had gone off with a 
short-barrelled gun, the lieutenant felt sure it 
could not be his leader, and fastening a Nor- 
wegian flag to a stick, he waved it aloft to 
attract the attention of the stranger, who proved 
to be Mr. Child, of the Jackson Expedition. 

Nansen pursued his way, and was descried 
before he himself perceived anyone. All the 
members of the Jackson Expedition were at 
that moment at their headquarters at Elmwood, 
near Cape Flora. 

‘* The day,” says Mr. Fisher, the botanist of the Jackson 
Expedition, ** was dull and nvsty, but not very cold, and we 
were whiling away the time, laughing and chatting and 
smoking our pipes. Suddenly Mr. Armitage, our astro 
nomer, who had been to the observatory, put his head in 
the door and shouted, ‘ How many of you are there? I see 
a man on the land floe.” We counted round and found that 
all were present. We then became somewhat excited, and 
woudered who the stranger could be. Mr. Jackson at once 
got up and said, ‘ Whoever it is, I am off.’ He then ran off. 
The rest of us scrambled for telescopes and binoculars and 
some climbed up the rock to find out who the mysterious 
newcomer was. Mr. Armitage and I, who had good 
glasses, hazarded the suggestion that the stranger might be 
Nansen. By this time Jackson and the man he was 
approaching looked like two specks in the distance. They 
were gesticulating violently, and soon they came up to onc 
another and stood apparently talking. Watching the 
stranger carefully, we came to the conclusion that it must be 
the Norwegian explorer. He had a gun in one hand and a 
bamboo stick in th other. He was wearing sé7, and was 
jumping about from one ice hummock to the other in a 
marvellous manner. We all went down to where Mr. 
Jackson and his companion were, and when we got within 
speaking distance Mr. Jackson called out, ‘This is Dr. 
Nansen.’ Whereupon we cheered until we were hoarse. 
Dr. Nansen could only say, ‘ This is very pleasant. This is 
very pleasant.’ When we heard how far north Dr. Nansen 
had been we again gave three hearty cheers. His nearest 
relation would not have recognised him. He was absolutely 
black from head to foot. His light hair and moustache were 
jet black, and there was not a speck of white about his face 
or hands. He looked for all the world like a nigger, and 
the brightness of his eyes was accentuated by the grime of 
his face which had been blackened by the blubber-smoke. 
His clothes were stiff with blood and oil, with which his 
face and hands were also covered.” 


Mr. Jackson said : 


‘«T at once started off, and saw a man on the pack-ice to 
the south-east of Cape Flora, and a second person farther 
off. I fired several shots to attract their attention, and 
after about an hour’s walk we came up to one another. As 
the man was on sé I concluded he was a Norwegian, 
and imagined him to be a walrus- hunter who had come to 


grief somehow. On approaching nearer I noticed that he 
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was as black as a stoker from head to foot. His clothes 
were covered with grease. It was evident that he had been 
in very rough circumstances for some time past. I walked 
up to him and we shook hands warmly, and the following 
conversation ensued : 


Jackson: ‘Vm awfully glad to see you.’ 
Nansen : ‘So am I to see you.’ 
Jackson: * Have you a ship here ? 


Nansen :; ‘No, my ship is not here.’ 

Jackson: ‘ How many are there of you ?’ 

Nansen: ‘1 have one companion in the distance there.’ 

During this time I had been steadily lookirg into his face, 
and in spite of his long black hair and smoke-black skin 
thought that he was Nansen, whom I had known in London. 
So I exclaimed, ‘ Aren’t you Nansen?’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, 
‘I am Nansen.’ ‘By Jove,’ I responded, ‘I really am 
awfully glad to see you!’ Then we shook hands again still 
more heartily. ‘Thank you very much,’ said Nansen, 
‘very kind of you.’ . . After some more talk we again shook 
hands, and I told him how intensely pleased I was to be 
the first person to congratulate him on his magnificent 
success,” 


Mr. Jackson then despatched Messrs. Fisher 
and Child to go to Johannsen, and to help him 
bring in the kayaks and sledges. Mr. Fisher 
Says: 

** After going for a short distance we suddenly rounded 
an ice-hummock, and saw Johannsen, who had the kayaks 
with him. Before coming up to the lieutenant we saw 
what looked like a black flag on a pole. Johannsen 
himself, like his chief, was as black as a nigger from the 
same cause. His appearance was rendered more grotesque 
by two white patches under his eyes. We had great 
difficulty in making Johannsen understand us, as he knew 
no English. We greeted one another by waving our caps 
and by heartily shaking hands. We gave Johannsen a pipe 
and tobacco, and he had the first smoke since he had left 
the “ram. We at once took charge of the kayaks and the 
other impedimenta, refusing to allow Johannsen to carry 
anything, and we started off to follow Nansen and Jackson 
to Elmwood.” 


Extraordinary good fortune attended Dr. 
Nansen on the latter part of this most memor- 
able journey. After having lived a life for 
fifteen months worse than the life of a polar 
bear, he found himself all at once in comfort, 
with leisure to record his unparalleled adven- 
tures and hardships, and lived, comparatively 
speaking, in the lap of luxury. The Windward 
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then hove in sight, discharged her cargo in a 
couple of days, and was ready to sail for 
Europe. On August 7 she left Cape Flora, 
and on the return voyage made the run to 
Norway in six days! or about one-tenth the 
time which had been occupied on her last home- 
ward passage. They arrived at Vard6 at half- 
past four in the afternoon of August 13, having 
got clear of ice in fifty-two hours after leaving 
Franz Josef Land! 

One thing, however, was wanting to perfect 
Nansen’s success—the Fram had not returned. 
But the leader’s confidence in his theory and 
his ship remained unabated, and he declared 
his belief that she would eventually arrive at 
Spitzbergen. At that very moment the ship 
touched at Spitzbergen, and a week later was 
in Norway. ‘‘A thousand times welcome to 
you all,” telegraphed Nansen. ‘‘ Hurrah for 
the Fram!” 

The concluding words of the article in the 
‘* Leisure Hour,” September 1889, referring to 
Nansen’s journey across Greenland, were, 
‘*Great things may be expected in the future 
from this hardy young Norseman.” He has 
done great things. He returns victorious at 
all points. He comes back after an absence of 
more than three years with all the members of 
his expedition well, and with his ship intact. 
Before quitting his ship he carried it nearer to 
the Pole than any ship is known to have gone 
before, and carried himself afterwards two 
degrees farther. He has made the most con- 
spicuous advance towards the Pole that has 
ever been made, and almost as great an ad- 
vance as has been accomplished by all other 
voyagers in the nineteenth century put together. 
It must now be clear to everyone who takes 
the smallest trouble to interest himself in this 
supremely daring and accomplished traveller 
that he is a Man in a Million; and, if the re- 
ception afforded to him when he visits this 
country shall be at all in proportion to his 
merits, his progress will be triumphal. 





Oe Kingdom. 


THE ruiers of this world, 
Where shall we find them? 

Warriors with flags unfurled, 
Armies behind them? 


Kings throned in goodly state, 
Courtiers before them ? 

Women who smile elate 
While men adore them? 


Not these our queens and kings! 


Saints or in cloistered cell 
Or mid Life’s scrimmage, 

Proving that man is still 
Made in God’s image? 

Great pioneers who dare 
Worlds to discover? 

Scholars whose patience rare 
Toils like a lover? 


God, wise in power, 


Gave children, blessed things, 


The world for dower. 





DOROTHY F. BLOMFIELD. 
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THE WOES OF JOHN TRELILL. 


BY CHARLES LEE. 





PETER BATH, THE REJECTED. 


RS. ELIZABETH POLLARD was one of 
the most notable personages in Penden- 
nack. Born a Harvey, as it is the lot of 

quite a third of Pendennack folk to be born, 
and twice married, first to old Dicky Truscott, 
and, on his death after ten years to David 
Pollard, she was now left a second time in the 
widowed state. Forty-three years of age, 
without encumbrances, as the phrase goes, 
mistress of Dicky Truscott’s barking-pans, and 
of Davy Pollard’s large and handsome lugger 
the Lisste and Emily, besides the house she 
lived in and four neat cottages, the inheritance 
of her thrift, she possessed such claims to con- 
sideration as fall to the lot of few among 


womankind. A worthy woman too, with a 
strong head and soft heart, ready with her 
laughter and her tears, but managing her not 
inconsiderable business affairs with conspicuous 
Success ; careful without being stingy, chari- 
In spite 


table in a sane and sufficient fashion. 





of her wealth and consequence, she had no 
notion of playing the lady: a fact which did 
much to secure her the esteem of Pendennack, 
where the sin of pride ranks among the dead- 
liest of the seven. 

As for her appearance, she was large and 
very fat; and, to tell the truth and have done 
with it, her swarthy face was adorned with a 
decided moustache, and traces, less decided but 
still noticeable, of a beard, appendages which 
she was woman enough to feel some shame and 
vexation over. When she received quality 
visitors, or when she went abroad (which was 
seldom, as her fatness made walking a burden), 
she wore a clout wrapped round the lower part 
of her face to hide the masculine insignia; on 
festive occasions, such as weddings and 
funerals, she took the bull by the horns and 
shaved. 

Beard or no beard, she had gotten two 
husbands ; and, more than two years having 
elapsed since the death of the _ second, 
Pendennack was waiting for the name of the 
third to be announced. Widow men and 
widow women do not remain long unmarried 
in Pendennack. Truth to tell, a utilitarian 
view of marriage mainly prevails there ; and 
surely experience should count as a desirable 
quality in husband or wife, as it does in those 
who fill other business capacities. Widow men 
seek, for custom is second nature, and a wife, 
when you have been used to one, is a positive 
necessity, or at least a convenience hard to do 
without. Widow women are sought after, for 
they have the experience ; they have cooked 
for a man, and mendea his frocks, and taken 
care of his earnings ; they can manage him, 
and the wise man appreciates good management 
in everything, himself included. And when a 
woman can add to her widowhood such superior 
supplementary attractions as a boat, a barking- 
house, and five cottages—not to mention such 
a trifle as an amiable temper—she is not likely 
to lack for suitors. 

And, in fact, Davy Pollard was scarcely in 
his grave before his widow began to occupy) 
the thoughts of eligible mankind. Her image 
—with its accessories — made a pleasing picture, 
and a tempting one ; though one fears that in 
the form it generally took, the accessories made 
up the chief part of the portrait. One saw a 
three-hundred-pound lugger, bright with paint 
and festooned with nets, in the foreground ; 
behind it stretched in dazzling vista two rows 
of houses, three cottages on one side, and two 
cottages and a barking-house on the other ; 
and in the remote background, too far off for a 
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superfluous hair to be seen, stood a portly form 
—the widow herself—in welcoming attitude, 
bank-book in hand. The vision was irresist- 
ible, and the aspirants scarcely allowed a decent 
interval to elapse after the funeral, before they 
came swarming round like gulls about the stern 
of a home-coming hooker. 

They were mostly staid men—which is as 
much as to say they were widowers; the 
middle-aged bachelor, that anomalous product 
of an effete civilisation, being practically un- 
known in Pendennack. The young men held 
off, besotted with high-flown notions about love 
and pretty faces, or recognising, perhaps, that 
it takes a widow man to court a widow woman 
properly. Even some widowers who might 
have tried their luck had to refrain from sheer 
incapacity and ignorance of the way to set 
about it. You must understand that there is a 
recognised code of courtship etiquette in Pen- 
dennack. A start once made, the path of youth 
and maiden is so fenced about with guiding 
rules that straying is next to impossible, and 
one always knows exactly where one is. 

From the preliminary ‘looking after,” one 
proceeds to ‘‘ courting,” which is limited in 
meaning, strictly speaking, to the tentative, 
non-committal acts which pave the way of 
growing affection: encounters of wit when one 
meets one in the street; furtive chats while 
waiting one’s turn at the well; walks home from 
chapel together ; meetings—not altogether ac- 
cidental—in a _ neighbour’s kitchen; railing 
messages conveyed to and fro by girl friends ; a 
little romping, perhaps, at a merry-making. 
Then, if all goes well, one advances to ‘ lead- 
ing,” or walking arm in arm, an important 
move, though not a decisive one. One may 
‘*lead” a maid for months, and yet retreat with 
honour at any time if one’s mind changes ; nor 
will she have legitimate cause for complaint. 
But if at any time, after seeing the loved one to 
her door, one should be asked by her to step 
inside, and should accept the invitation, one’s 
fate is sealed. ‘‘ Stepping inside” is univer- 
sally regarded as tantamount to an engage- 
ment, though no word of love or marriage 
may have passed between the parties. It is 
now one’s bounden duty to visit the maid every 
Saturday night, and all other nights when the 
boats are in harbour, to ‘‘ putt” or escort her 
to fairs, feasts, and revivals, to sit by her side 
in chapel on Sunday evenings, and to walk with 
her on pier or cliff on Sunday aiternoons, until 
one has saved enough money to buy some nets, 
and so attain the dignity of full-share man on 
one’s boat. Then marriage follows asa matter 
of course. 

You see how easy—how terribly easy—it all 
is; no overt love-making necessary, and the 
maid herself proposes, you notice, when she 
thinks fit. But how is one to court a widow 
a fat widow of forty-three, who wears an awe- 
inspiring beard and never stirs out of doors? 
Etiquette provides no rules here. One's only 
guide is the common saying that a widow 
woman must be assailed as the sea assails the 


land—by storm; and that is a saying easier 
said than acted upon. Your bashful bachelor 
shrinks from the ordeal, which is more fitly to 
be braved by such as have been through the 
fire already—widow men, to wit. 

But of widow men there were plenty and to 
spare. The first to try his luck was old Benny 
Beckerley. He was seventy-five at least, but 
hale and hearty yet; and his record was one 
better than Mrs. Pollard’s own, for he had 
buried three wives already. He had experience 
to back him, at any rate! Too much, said 
Mrs. Pollard; *twould make her nervous to 
marry a man whose wives were in the habit of 
dying off every few years. Besides, when 
things go wrong in the house, a widower 
husband has a way of flinging the departed one 
in your face, so to speak; a single missile of 
this kind you might put up with—but three! 
Benny Beckerley was quickly sent about his 
business. 

Next came Josiah Matthews, a younger man, 
and only once a widower, but a most ineligible 
person for all that. Everybody knew of his 
depraved gastronomical tastes—how, though a 
Cornishman born and bred, he could never bring 
himself to like saffron cake, detested the smell 
of saffron, and declared that its very colour 
made him bilious to look at. The unhappy lot 
of his late wife, condemned, against all here- 
ditary instincts, to cook and eat plain buns all 
her life, was still fresh in people’s memories. 
He was rejected at once, on the score of in- 
compatibility of appetite. 

Uncle Jeffrey Trembath fared no better, 
though a staid, well-conducted man of sub- 
stance and standing. It was well known to all 
that his late wife had declared on her death- 
bed that, if ever he presumed to marry again, 
she would come back and haunt him; and she 
was a woman of her word. If the bull may be 
pardoned, ghosts are still a living influence in 
Pendennack ; at any rate, it was judged wise of 
Mrs. Pollard to decline to run the risk. 

Abram Tregenna was otherwise eligible, but 
he loved music, not wisely, but too well; his 
taste far exceeding his ability. All his spare 
time was spent at a wheezy harmonium, playing 
hymn-tunes, with one finger, adagio molto, with 
involuntary pauses and variations not marked 
on the score. Perhaps you may consider this 
a poor reason for rejecting a worthy, well- 
meaning man; but the widow, though fond of 
music, as a good Cornishwoman must be, liked 
it best when it took a less irritating form. 
In her own phrase, it gave her the jumps to 
hear Abram play, and she would have none of 
him and his harmonium. 

But there were plenty more tocome— widowers 
with children and widowers with none, widowers 
tall and short, wealthy and impecunious, fisher- 
men, sailors, quarrymen, and a policeman, ¢he 
policeman, unique of his kind in Pendennack. 
She found sufficient reasons for rejecting them 
all, even him of the uniform. At last the great 
Peter Bath, whom they called King of Trewin- 
nock, lord of much land and live-stock, rose 
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with fixed purpose from long and weighty 
meditation, and waddled down from his hill-top 
home to Mrs. Pollard’s door, while all Penden- 
nack held its breath. But the great Peter had 
to waddle back again, and Pendennack gasped 
in utter astonishment. If Peter Bath met with 
a refusal, who could hope to be accepted ? 
What star was Mrs. Pollard aiming at? Was 
pride of possession so puffing her up that she 
aspired to an alliance with quality? What was 
her reason ? 

She had a reason ready; and, as she was a 
woman of some humour, it may have been the 
true one. 

‘Peter Bath?” she said to inquirers. ‘‘ Why, 
the auld chap’s fatter ’n I be, an’ I edn’ so thin, 
nuther. A pretty pair we’d make, rolling along 
tochap’l. The cats ’ud be laughing upon us, 
‘a b'lieve. There wuddn’ be room for us both 
to set before the fire to wance ; we'd be fo’ced 
to warmie ourselves by turns, wan now and 
another then. No, I edn’ for Peter Bath.” 

After this the tide slackened. Pendennack 
manhood is not unconscious of its own merit, 
but few have the conceit to put themselves on 
a level of eligibility with Peter Bath, or hope to 
succeed where he has failed. One by one they 
dropped off, and at last only two remained, 
namely, Uncle Billy Jenkin, who was the captain 
of Mrs. Pollard’s boat, the Zissie and Emily, 
and a Mr. Jones, the salesman generally em- 
ployed to dispose of that boat’s fish. It was 
not understood that Mrs. Pollard particu- 
larly favoured either of them; but both, by 
virtue of their respective offices, had the right 
of entry into her kitchen at all times, so that 
they had special advantages. And they were 
not the men to be easily discouraged, or fall 
out of the race at the first check. 

Their methods of courtship were as opposite 
as the poles. Uncle Billy Jenkin’s motto was, 
“Slow but sure.” His attack was a blockade 
rather than a siege. If his sluggish mind ever 
went so far as to formulate a conscious plan, it 
would run—no, nothing about Uncle Billy ever 
ran—it would crawl thus: ‘‘No hurry. Get 
there first and stop there last. Woo not with 
idle words or still idler looks, but sit close and 
wait. All things come to him who waits. Be 
as inevitable in the room as the table and the 
chairs ; so in time shalt thou become as neces- 
sary.” 

But Jones—his name betrayed his foreign 
origin, and, in fact, he came from Yarmouth or 
thereabouts—Jones was a brisk man and a wit. 
His attack was brilliant, airy, persistent, un- 
abashed, and a little condescending, for he 
taiked book-English and wore a gold watch- 
chain. He offered himself with a laugh and a 
joke, and would take no denial, but brushed 
each successive *‘ No” lightly aside, and con- 
tinued his merry wooing. 

_ Pendennack watched the contest with grow- 
ing interest. It seemed certain that one or the 
other would win the prize; but which, was 
matter for conjecture. Some backed Jones, 
calculating on the natural effect of a glib tongue 


and a gold chain on the feminine heart ; others 
pinned their faith on Uncle Billy, confident that 
no foreigner would succeed in carrying of 
Pendennack’s brightest ornament. Uncle Billy 
might be slow and dull, and altogether unat- 
tractive, but he was a Pendennack man, a merit 
which may be said in itself to outweigh all 
others, making them as nothing in the balance. 
He was one of themselves. A foreigner, even 
if one is forced to admit his claim to common 
humanity, is none the less, in the eyes of right- 
thinking folk, altogether outside the ps ile of 

matrimonial eligibility. Even those who ex- 
pected Jones to win kept all their sympathy 
and good wishes for Uncle Billy. 

Meanwhile the lady gave no sign. 


Il, 


gees Saturday evening at six o'clock the 
crew of the Zissie and Emily came up to 
Mrs. Pollard’s to be paid off. The finances 
of Pendennack boats are worked on the share 
system. There are no fixed wages, but each 
member of the crew adventures his nets or his 
fingers and takes his proportion of the proceeds. 
The boat gets one share, the captain one, those 
who put nets aboard one each, and the rest, 
who give only their services, half ashare. The 
money is divided, if there is any to be divided, 
at the end of every week; but the practice of 
fixing an hour for the attendance of the crew 
was an innovation peculiar to Mrs. Pollard’s 
boat alone. Elsewhere the shares are set out 
in heaps on the kitchen mantelpiece, and those 
who want their money drop in when they like 
and help themselve But Mrs. Pollard had 
notions of order wer Proven em She consti- 
tuted the weekly paying-off into a kind of 
Admiralty court, which all the crew were 
expected to attend. On these occasions a 
rough balance-sheet was read, repairs and 
provisioning were discussed, complaints made, 
and all the affairs of the boat gone into gene- 
rally. Much waste and grumbling and petty 
intrigue was hereby avoided; how much was 
only known to the other boat-owners, who 
looked on in wondering envy, but never 
attempted imitation, knowing that it took 
person of Mrs. Pollard’s rare determination to 
work successfully a plan so foreign to Pen- 
dennack’s dilatory, haphazard business methods. 
One of these Saturday nights comes into our 
history. It was past six, and all the crew were 
assembled in the kitchen, with some others 
besides. A nice observer, by remarking the 
attire and general appearance of the members 
of the company, might have given a good 
guess as to their respective domestic conditions, 
whether wedded or single. For Saturday 
night being courting night, the two bachelors 
of the crew were in their best attire, with 
clean-shaven chins and well-oiled locks, ready 
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man washing on Saturday night, when he must 
wash again for chapel on Sunday morning ? 
And as for shaving, a smooth chin is as 
necessary as a clean face on Sunday, and it is 
good policy to postpone the deed till the last 
possible moment, since it has to do service for 
the rest of the week. The three married men 
were accordingly conspicuous for their bristly, 
unkempt appearance. 

There remained Uncle Billy Jenkin and John 
Trelill, a young widower unattached.” A 
widower unattached is a nondescript, neither 
fish nor fowl, and it so happened, purely by 
accident, that John Trelill’s attire corresponded 
to his domestic status. He had just returned 
from a visit to St. Enys; and on such occasions 
one always wears one’s Sunday clothes, that 
the credit of Pendennack may be maintained 
before the city folk. But to shave as well 
would be mere ostentation. So John’s garments 
were the gay bachelor’s, and his chin was the 
staid married man’s. 

But what of Uncle Billy Jenkin? By all the 
rules he should have been in courting trim ; but 
Uncle Billy, after long and earnest considera- 
tion, had evolved a notion that the attire which 
would best evince his assiduous zeal in the 
widow’s service was the attire most calculated 
to find favour in her eyes. So he was in full 
sea-going fig— sou’wester, grimy canvas blouse, 
brown nether overalls, and great sea-boots —all 
delicate hints that the widow’s boat was his 
chief and only care, that he had just come up 
from the boat, that he was just going down to 
the boat, that he was ready to jump up and 
rush to the boat on the shortest notice, should 
occasion arise. 

Two bachelors, three married men, and two 
widowers make seven, and the crew was com- 
pleted by the boy, a shock-headed, slack-limbed 
lad of thirteen. He was the nephew of John 
Trelill aforementioned, and his name was Frank 
Poljew, but because of his abnormal appetite 
he was called Clunker, to ‘‘ clunk” signifying 
to swallow greedily. Others present were, the 
wives of the three married men, come to look 
after their husbands, and to transfer the 
**dowries” to their own pockets as soon as 
received ; Aunt Mary Poljew, mother of Clunker 
and elder sister of John Trelill, present with 
similar designs on Clunker’s pocket-money ; 
Vassie Jenkin, Uncle Billy’s pretty daughter, 
who had been in the house all day mending 
nets; and last, but not least, Mr. Jones himself, 
lolling at his ease in a chair by the fire, as 
though the place belonged to him already. 

Mrs. Pollard sat at the table, with documents 
before her. The other ladies were also seated. 
The men stood in a huddled group by the door, 
and the sound of their shifting, scraping feet 
was incessant. 
pay-day was not at all to their taste, and custom 
could not inure them to it, or make it less of an 
ordeal. 

The proceedings opened. Mrs. Pollard 
cleared her throat, cast a glance around to 
ensure order, and began: 


This ceremonial observance of 
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‘*Takings for week ending this day, Sat’day, 
April ‘leventh. Boat went out Monday, catched 
five hunderd macker’l. Sold for fourteen shellen 
the hunderd. Tottle, three pound ten shellen. 
Boat went out Tuesday, dedn’ catch but six 
score. Sold for fourteen an’ six. Tottle, say 
sixteen an’ six. Boat dedn’ g’ out Wednesday, 
cap’n expecting of a storm which dedn’ come 
on.” 

A subdued laugh from the company, a loud 
one from Mr. Jones. 

‘* Tottle, nawthen. Boat went out Thursday, 
but come back agin without putting out nets 
storm coming on which cap’n dedn’ expect.” 

Another laugh. Uncle Billy glared at Mr 
Jones, who was twisting in his chair in an 
ecstasy of merriment. 

‘*Tottle, nawthen. Boat went out yes’day, 
catched twelve hunderd, sold for twelve shellen. 
Tottle, seven pound four shellen. Tottle alto- 
gether complete, ‘leven pound, eight shellen, 
sixpence. Abducting expenses, we divide 
twenty-four shellen a man, an’ haelf-a-crown 
overplush for Clunker.” 

‘* Aw, that edn’ so bad, nuther,” 
Clunker. 

‘*’Twill just pay for the winder you broke 
yes’day,” said Mrs. Poljew sharply. 

Clunker grimaced his disgust, to the amuse- 
ment of the company. 

‘*Cap’n ‘ll now report dam’ges,” 
Mrs. Pollard. 

‘* Two boat’s nets lost, an’ one o’ mine,” said 


Uncle Billy. 

‘*How?” said Mrs. Pollard. 

‘* Steamer.” He was a man of few words. 

Mrs. Pollard madeanote. ‘* Anything else ?” 

** Two tay-cups scat.” 

**How?” 

** Clunker.” 

‘*Sim’ me, Clunker,” said Mrs. Pollard 
severely, ‘‘you don’t do nawthen else aboard 
but scat the cloam.” 

** 7 dedn’ scat’em !” cried Clunker, in injured 
tones. ‘*’Twas the plaguy auld boat guv 
a jump an’ pitched me auver when I was 
a-carr’en of ’em. But ’course I do get the 
fault.” 

Mrs. Pollard shook her head. ‘‘ Then ’tes 
time you got your say-legs, Clunker,” she said. 

**’Ess, an’ look,” grumbled Uncle Billy. 
‘**’A edn’ on’y his say-legs he do want ; ’tes his 
say-stummick too.” 

‘*Ladies present, Jenkin,” interposed Mr. 
Jones. 

‘* His say-stummick too,” repeated the other 
firmly, ignoring his rival’sinterruption. ‘* The 
way ’a do waste the boat’s vittles, ‘tes 
shameful.” 

Mrs. Poljew, who was sitting behind the men, 
bounced up and elbowed her way to the front. 

‘* Ere, what are ’ee a-tellen of ?” she asked, 
fronting Uncle-Billy with arms akimbo. ‘‘ Allers 
‘busing an’ bullyragging my boy, you are!” 

‘1 d’ knaw what I’m a-tellen of,” said he, 
raising his voice, to show that he accepted the 
challenge. ‘‘ Look,” he continued, appealing 
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to the rest. ‘*’A comes aboard without ateing 
no denner first.”’ 

‘““T)’st mane I don't 
screamed Mrs. Poljew. 

Uncle Billy went on steadily. ‘*‘Then ‘a 
d’ go for the stores, and ates and ates tell ‘a 
caan't ate no more. Soon’s we d’ get out to 
say, he’s took bad, an’ the vittles are wasted to 
wance.” 

‘Clean thrown away,” said the witty Mr. 
Jones. 

‘‘Then ’a gets to feel a bit better, an’ course 
he’s leary ' agin, an’ clunks some more, an’ his 
stummick waan't have nawthen to do with 
they, nuther; an’ so ’a goes on all the while. 
Scand’lous, so ’a es.” 

‘ How's goen to help et ? ” blubbered Clunker. 
‘Put the fault pon me agin, that’s right! / 
edn’ got no ‘thority auver my stummick.” 

‘* Course 'a hasn’ ; the lad’s right ! ” exclaimed 
Mrs. Poljew vehemently. ‘‘I never heerd tell 
o no s'ch thing. How’s goen to blame the 
boy for his delicate stummick ? ‘Tes the fam'ly 
stummick. I’m plagued wed ’n myself. We 
edn’ all got the innards of a shark, Billy 
Jenkin. Tell ‘ee, soase, my boy edn’ to be 
putt upon like this. Cap'n you may be, but 
you edn’ maister, an’ so I tell ‘ee—not yet. 
Aw ess,” she continued in shriller tones, ‘* we d’ 
all knaw what ‘a do mane, this here fussing an’ 
scaulding an’ showing what a brae fine cap'n 
you are! We d’ knaw what you're arter an’ 
who you're arter, an’——” 


feed en proper?” 


Mrs. Poljew’s zeal was outrunning her dis- 


cretion. She was cut short by a general 
murmur indicative of disapprobation at her 
breach of good manners. 

‘Well, let ’n liv my boy alone then,” she 
said, sulkily subsiding. 

“There, that'll do,” said Mrs. Pollard 
decidedly. ‘* Don’t ’ee say no more about et ; 
an’, Clunker, just try to control your innards 
better arter this. Now naibours all, step up 
brisk, an’ pick out your dowries to wance. 
Cap'n, two shares.” 

Uncle Billy in his great boots rolled heavily 
forward, conscious, but disdainful, of the 
supercilious eye of Mr. Jones. Deliberately he 
took up the coins one by one, examined them, 
spat on them for luck, and disposed gold and 
silver in two separate pockets. The widow was 
a careful woman herself, and would naturally 
feel a prepossession in favour of a careful man. 

‘“*’Nezer Harvey wan share, Jacky Jackson 
wan share, Dickon Tremer’ck wan share.” 

The three married men advanced. Three 
women in the background edged forward and 
coughed simultaneously. *Nezer Harvey and 
Dickon Tremethick returned like lambs to their 
Wives, money in hand. 

_ “Ere, Mally,” said one ; and ‘ Better gie ‘t 
ee to take care of, Sal,” said the other. 

Jacky Jackson was but newly married, and 
not yet quite broken in. With an absent- 
minded air he chinked the coins in his hand, 
and made as if to slip them negligently into his 

' Hungry. 


waistcoat pocket. The company watched the 
experiment with chuckling interest. 

‘** Jacky Jackson, hand auver those twenty- 
four shellen to wance,” said his wife, gently but 
firmly. 

Jacky grinned a sheepish grin and obeyed, 
while the company exploded. 

**John Trelill wan share,” continued Mrs. 
Pollard. 

The handsome young widower pocketed his 
share, and then slapped the pocket rather 
ostentatiously, to emphasise his independence. 
Immediately there was a jingle, and a sovereign 
and four shillings rolled from his feet in various 
directions under the furniture. A.roar of 
laughter shook the windows. 

‘* Sim’ me there’s a hole in 
pocket, John, ha-ha!” 

‘*Ha-ha! What we d’ call the 
pence!” 

‘* Don't take long for John to get rid of his 
‘llowance, ‘a b'lieve !”’ 

Blushing and confused, John went down on 
his hands and knees and groped about for the 
coins, while the others stood and laughed and 
witticised. The four shillings were recovered 
at the expense of a few bumps, but the 
sovereign was not to be found. Nobody 
offered to help, till Mrs. Pollard took pity. 

‘* Look, Vassie, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ take a 
light to ’n and help en sarch fur ’n.” 

Laughing Vassie lit a match and knelt 
beside John, whose confusion was straightway 
doubled, for a bashful chap was he. 

‘* Here ‘a es!” cried Vassie, diving under the 
table. ‘‘ There, take an’ putt en away safe. 
. . - Aw, my life, ef the chap edn’ putting en 
back again in same auld pocket! You edn’ fit 
to be trusted, John Trelill, no more’n a chield. 
Sim’ me you d’ want a wife to take care of ee!” 

They were kneeling face to face on the floor. 
Vassie had a trick of holding her head on one 
side, pretty to behold. Her cheek was flushed 
with stooping, her eyes sparkled with fun ; 
tendrils of loosened brown hair waved over het 
face. John became suddenly conscious of his 
disreputable, unshorn appearance ; and that 
consciousness marked the birth of love. 

‘*Come, you edn’ going to kneelie there all 
night, are ‘ee?’ said Mrs. Pollard sharply, so 
sharply for her that Mr. Jones, a keen observer 
when his interests were concerned, was seized 
with a sudden suspicion. John Trelill was 
certainly a handsome fellow. 

“The girl's right, John,” he said experi- 
mentally. ‘It’s quite time you looked out for 
a pretty young maid to mend your pockets and 
look after your cash.” 

‘*Vassie, you're a bit too bauld with your 
taelk,” said Mrs. Pollard. ‘* An’ sim’ me, Mr. 
Jones, a pretty young maid ‘ud be more like to 
spend a chap’s money than to save ‘nt,” she 
added, with some acerbity. 

‘*True. Give me a staid widow for my 
money,” rejoined Mr. Jones, bowing to Mrs. 
Pollard with a look of comic devotion. 

‘* Aw, get along weth your nonsense ! 
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she, while the laugh went round. ‘* Come, this 
edn’ Will Tonkin, haelf a share; 
Chaerlie Beer, haelf a share.” 

The impatient bachelors, who for some time 


business. 


had been fidgeting and looking at their watches, 
took their money and hurried to the door, 
pursued by cheers. 

** An’ Clunker, two shellen, six pence,” con- 
cluded Mrs. Pollard. 

Clunker and his mother started up simul- 
taneously, 

* Pair play 
door.” 

Clunker, with the half-crown in his hand, 
made a bolt for the door, but was headed off. 


!” cried one. ‘' Stand from the 
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Clunker fled, howling. Then the ungrateful 
Mrs. Poljew turned on Mr. Jones, and gave 
him a bit of her mind for upsetting her boy. 


KEW matters of repairs and victualling 
! having been discussed, the business of the 
evening was concluded, and the three 
married men and their wives took their leave. 
John Trelill half rose to go, but changed his mind, 
and sat down again—he could not have told you 
why if you had asked him. Mrs. Poljew also 
made preparations for departure, but was 
stopped by Mrs. Pollard. 











“nere ‘A ES!" CRIED VASSIF, 


He darted back, and took shelter behind the 
table; and for a full minute the delighted 
assembly was treated to the spectacle of mother 
and son dodging this way and that, and discus- 
sing the question of possession in heated tones. 
Then Clunker saw his chance, and made a rush ; 
but Mr. Jones thrust out his foot in the nick of 
time, and down fell Clunker. Mr. Jones's 
jokes were not always transparent to the native 
mind, but here was humour of an unmistakable 
sort, evoking the laugh of the evening, and 
establishing the salesman’s reputation as a wit 
beyond all cavil. Clunker leapt up, but Mrs. 
Poljew was upon him. He was caught by the 
collar and his fist rapped on a convenient 
chair-back till the money dropped out, and 
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» TAKE AN’ PUTT EN 


** Aw, don’t ’ee go yet, Mis’ Poljew, my dear. 
I want a bit of a chat wi’ ’ee presently, when 
everybody's gone.” 

This was a broad hint to the others remain- 
ing ; but neither Uncle Billy nor Mr. Jones 
intended to depart first and leave his rival 
behind. They only settled themselves more 
firmly in their chairs; Mr. Jones toying with 
his chain, and persistently eyeing the various 
articles of Uncle Billy’s uncouth attire, from 
his muddy boots to his shabby sou’wester ; 
Uncle Billy letting his gaze flit abstractedly 
over everything in the room except Mr. Jones. 

Vassie, who was as much at home here as in 
her father’s house, tripped about the kitchen, 
humming to herself, while she got pot and kettle 
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ready for Mrs. Pollard’s ante- 
penultimate dish of tea. 

‘*Vassie, my dear,” said Mrs. Pollard, ‘‘ would 
’ee mind running down ‘long to Mason Harry’s, 
an’ tell en—tell en to step up Monday 
mornen; | want to spake to en p'ticler. You 
needn’ come back ‘long; I'll fill the kettle 
myself.” 

Vassie put on her hat and shawl, and 
departed. John immediately began to wonder 
why he was staying there. He fidgeted 
undecidedly with his hat, and then rose. Mrs. 
Pollard, bending over the fire, with her back to 
him, said : 

‘*Edn’ in no vi'lence, are ’ee, John Trelill ? 
How don’t ’ee stop an’ have a dish o’ tay weth 
Mis’ Poljew an’ me?” 

Mr. Jones nodded gloomily to himself. 

‘* Thank ‘ee, Mis’ Pollard,” said John, rather 
amazed. ‘* Mus’ go, ’a b'lieve. My little 
maid's all alone, so to spake.” 

‘* Aw, she waan’t come to no harm. 
stop, now,” urged Mrs. Pollard. 

‘* Mus’ go, ’a b'lieve,” he repeated hurriedly. 
‘Good night all!” 

Mrs. Pollard sighed, but made no further 
effort to detain him. She glanced with strony 
disfavour at the two remaining gentlemen. 
She wished them gone. Politeness forbade her 
to tell them so, and she knew they were proof 
against the strongest hints for an hour to come. 
Well, there was no help for it. 

‘* Well, we edn’ done so bad this week, eh, 
cap’n ?” she said, trying to start a conversation 
on non-contentious lines. 

‘*Med ha’ done better,” grumbled Uncle 
Billy. 

‘*Ah, might have done better; you're right 
there, Jenkin,” said the salesman. 

Uncle Billy scowled. The use of the simple 
surname in conversation is considered bad form 
in Pendennack among equals. You may say 
“Mr. Jenkin,” or ‘* Billy Jenkin,” or ‘* Uncle 
Billy,” according to the terms of familiarity 
you enjoy with your interlocutor ; but ‘Jenkin ” 
alone implies a difference in rank favourable to 
the speaker. Mr. Jones might have been 
excused, as being a foreigner ; but he knew the 
rule very well, and Uncle Billy knew he knew 
it, and scowled. 

‘You're right there, Jenkin,” said Mr. Jones. 
“That storm of yours pulled us down a bit. 
There was a good catch that night. I sold 
fifteen hundred for the l’7g7/an¢ and a thousand 
for the Queen of the West next morning. You 
might have put that storm off till next day, 
Jenkin.” 

Uncle Billy grunted contemptuously. 

‘* Cap'n said fur’n to come,” said Mrs. Pollard 
apologetically, for the affairs of the boat affected 
her personal honour, in a way; ‘‘ an’ come ’a 
did, on’y ‘twas a bit late.” 

‘**So it did; but what's the use of that?” 
said Jones. ‘I’m no sailor, but give me a 
margin, and I'll prophesy a storm with the 
cleverest captain of ‘em all—or the stupidest, 
for that matter.” 


Do ’ee 
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Uncle Billy laughed shortly. ‘You? I'd 
like to see you.” 

‘* Easy enough. It’s the margin that does 
it. I'll show you. When you see a storm 
coming, Jenkin, how soon will it come ? ” 

Uncle Billy was not going to answer 
frivolous questions. 

‘*Come, Jenkin. Maybe in six hours, eh ?” 

‘* Ess,” grunted the other. 

‘* Or maybe in twelve ?” 

‘* Twelve, maybe.” 

‘** Or twenty-four ? 

‘** Might be so.” 

‘Or forty-eight, or next week, or next 
month, or next season? You see; leave a 
margin, and you can’t draw aline. That's what 
we call logic up east.” 

** An’ that’s what we d’ caall plum fullishness 
down west,” retorted Uncle Billy, surprising 
himself by the aptness of his wit. 

‘** Ha, my boy, you can’t get out of it!” 
Jones exultantly. ‘If I say, ‘ There'll be a 
gale between now and Christmas,’ you're bound 
to agree, aren’t you?” 

‘** Ess, s’pose,” said the other sulkily. 

‘Well, there you are. I said ‘Give me a 
margin, and I'll prophesy with the best ’—and 
I've done it. Ha-ha, Jenkin, I had you there !’ 

The two ladies laughed uneasily. Mr. 
Jones’s jokes were of a superior description, they 
knew ; but there was something uncanny about 
their cleverness, and also, at times, something 
rather obscure. 

“’Ere, look!” exclaimed Uncle Billy, 
indignant, as he well might be, at such arrant 
nonsense. ‘‘ Don’t ’ee mell weth what don’t 
consarn ‘ee. Stick to your ‘’Leven six I’m 
offered, twelve I bid,’ and liv the weather to 
sailor-men.” 

Mr. Jones waxed scurrilous. 

‘*Sailor-men! my _ shore-hugging __fish- 
grubber ? What have you to do with sailor- 
men ?” 

‘* Fish-grubber yourself!” shouted Uncle 
Billy, now thoroughly roused. ‘* I’d scorn to be 
a longshoreman, as don’t know a gaff from a 
backstay-chain.” 

‘* Better be a longshoreman ashore 


] 


cried 


than 


a longshoreman afloat, smashing gear and 
losing nets every trip,” said Jones trium- 


phantly. 

Uncle Billy rose, stuttering in 
‘¢ Thou—thou—laverack, thou! ‘Buse Pen- 
dennack men, will 'ee ?—thou—thou foreign 
boutigo !” 

Mr. Jones for answer delivered in a cryptic 
saying the greatest insult a Pendennack man 
can receive. It has reference to a jibing story 
current in the neighbouring towns about the 
demeanour of Pendennack manhood when con- 
fronted with horned cattle. 

‘“You man,” said Jones, “is yon cow a 
bull?” 

Speechless with anger, Uncle Billy shook his 
fist in Mr. Jones’s face. 

Mrs. Pollard’s patience was exhausted. She 
threw politeness to the winds. 


wrath. 
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“’Ere, that ‘Il do!” she said sternly. ‘I 
don’t want no ran-tan in my kitchen. I’ve no 
patience wi’ ‘ee ; so just fit an’ g’ out, the two 
of ’ee, an’ liv me an’ Mis’ Poljew to our chat. 
Off wi’ ‘ee, come!” 

Uncle Billy prepared to obey without protest. 
Excuses were not in his line. Mr. Jones had 
the grace to apologise, and begged for a 
remittance of his sentence, comically protesting 
that he hadn’t had a chance to do a ha’porth of 
courting. But the widow was firm, and would 
not even smile. So the two departed, Uncle 
Billy by the back door, Mr. Jones by the 
front. 

Mrs. Pollard drew a sigh of relief. 

“’Tes lucky having those two doors,” she 
said ‘‘or I'd never get them out of the house 
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my mind; the way ’a do profane ’pon my 
Clunker, tes shameful! An’ I waan’t say 
t’other edn’ a smart chap, weth his talk an’ his 
goold chain, an’ his mustashers ; but ’a edn’ no 
Pendennack man, an’ you don’ knaw where you 
are weth these foreigners.” 

‘* Fit an’ take a bit o’ relish to your bread, 
my dear,” said Mrs. Pollard. ‘‘ I pickled those 
onions myself. ’Course,” she continued con- 
fidentially, ‘‘ I d’ knaw what they're arter, the 
two on’em. But | edn’ in no vi'lence myself 
for either wan, an’ so I tell ’ee.” 

‘Brave an’ tasty these onions are, sure 
‘nough,” said Mrs. Poljew, with her mouth 
full. ‘* You mus’ look to be sought arter, to 
be sure. But I wudd’n go cheap, not ef I wor 
you, Mis’ Pollard. No, my dear, if | wor you, 





at all. Wan wuddn’ g’ out before the other, 
not ef the place wor afire. But aw! Mis’ 
Poljew, my dear, ded ‘ee ever hear the like or 
see the like o’ them two? My life, I’m ‘most 
mazed between 'em! ‘Tes the same aich 
Sat’day night. There they d’ sit glaring ’pon 
wan ‘nother, like a couple o’ tom cats, tell I 
don’ knaw what to do by ’em.” 

‘* How don’t ’ee turn ’em out, an’ be done?” 
asked Mrs. Poljew. 

‘*Caan’t do that. I’m fo’ced to be polite to, 
‘em. When all’s said an’ done, Billy’s a good 
cap’n, an’ t’other’s a good salesman—cuddn’ 
find a better, not ef you wor to pick all Pen- 
dennack auver. But they do putt me mad 
sometimes. Come, my dear, set ’ee down, an’ 
we'll drink our tay.” 

‘*7 wuddn’ say thank you fur ’m myself,” said 
Mrs. Poljew. ‘‘ Uncle Billy’s a g’eat rogue, to 
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an’ had everything I wanted, I wuddn’ be 
plagued weth a man at all, ’a b’lieve. What's 
a man in the ’ouse? I'll tell’ee. A pair o’ 
muddy boots, an’ a cloud o’stinken baccy smoke, 
an’ nawthen else to spake of —that’s what a 
man is.” 

‘*May be so, my dear,” said the other. ‘I 
waan’t say but you're right in a way. But 
arter all a man’s a man, an’ sim’ me”— she 
broke off with a sigh. ‘‘ Tell ’ee, Mis’ Poljew, 
I edn’ been so gay in my time as you might 
think for. First I married a lugger, an’ then | 
married a barking-house. Sim’ me, I edn’ had 
what you may caall a man at all. Sim’ me, a 
chap to ’tend arter, a brisk, loving chap, now— 
as I could set together wi’ of an evenen, an’ 
chat an’ joke an’ swaller our tay, me weth my 
niddle an’ him with his pipe—I edn’ blessed 
weth chick nor chield—’a warn't to be, spose ; 
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an’ I’m a bit lonely sometimes,” she added 
wistfully. 

‘‘ Well, ef you d’ think that way, there edn’ 
no ‘ccasion for ‘ee to fret,” said Mrs. Poljew 
‘*Sim’ me you can have your 
Plenty ready to arst 


reassuringly. 
pick o’ the town any day. 
‘ee, ‘a b'lieve.” 

‘Plenty, no doubt,” said Mrs. Pollard, with- 
out a spark of pride in her voice. ‘* But ‘a 
edn’ me they d’ want—-et’s my bit o’ money 
an’ trumpery. An’ they that arst me edn’ the 
sort I look to want.” 

‘“Wonder ef she’s got a chap in her eye,’ 
said Mrs. Poljew to herself. ‘*‘ Who can’a be ?” 

There was silence between them. Mrs. 
Poljew was lost in conjecture; Mrs. Pollard 
was nerving herself to approach a delicate 
matter. 

She began at last, circuitously and with hesi- 
tation. 

“’Twas a murnful _ thing, 
being tuk so suddent laast year.” 

‘* Aw ess, you may well say so,” said Mrs. 
Poljew, unenlightened, but giving the lead. 
‘Poor John edn’ got auver et yet.” 

‘‘No, s’pose. An’ sim’ me, little Nannie’s a 
bit too young to keep house fur ’n fitty like.” 

“She!” exclaimed Mrs. Poljew, withcontemp- 
tuous energy. ‘‘ I don’ knaw what ’ll come to 
the poor chap before long. You wedn’ b'lieve ! 
Id’ look in now and agin, an’ do my best to 
set things right; but, my life—she don’t knaw 
no more ‘bout et than a pig do ‘bout astron- 
nermy ! No notion o’ managing a house, that 
maid hasn’—an’ a lazy, impident maid over- 
plush.” 

‘* Aw, my dear life, you don’t say !” 

‘* Why,” continued Mrs. Poljew volubly, ‘‘’a 
warn't but yes’day I catched her mixing a 
pound cake, an’ she'd put six aigs in et, ef I d’ 
live! She cuddn’ deny et, for there were the 
sheels *pon table, six on ‘em. An’ currands ! 
I gie ‘ee my word you cuddn’ be’old the duff for 
the currands, that thick they were! An’ I dedn’ 
but say to her, gentle like, ‘ You should be more 
eckyomical, Nannie my dear, weth your griev- 
ances,’' or somefen like that ; an’ up she flies 
weth, ‘’Tes da’s cake, an’ I d’ make en how da 
likes et,’ she say, ‘an’ ‘tes da’s money, and | 
spend ‘nt for da’s pleasure,’ she say. Ded ’ee 
ever hear the like ?—an’ me her aunt, an’ she 
not thirteen !” 

‘* Aw, dear, dear! Simmen to me, et’s time 
for John to fit an’ look about him, edn’ 'a?” said 
Mrs. Pollard, almost timidly. 

‘**’At’s what I do tell en all the while. ‘Goo 
John,’ I d’ say, ‘get a staid woman to take 
care of ‘ee, before that maid o’ yourn’do bring 
‘ee to ruin, pocket a’ stummick,’ I say to ‘n.” 

‘**An’ what do’a say?” asked Mrs. Pollard. 

‘* Say ? ‘No, Mary,’ 'ad’ say, ‘I edn’ no hand 
at courting,’ ‘a d’ say, ‘an’ my little maid, she 
don't look to want a mother-in-law. ‘Sides, 
who'd have me ?’ ‘a d’ say.” 

**Sim’ me there's plenty ‘ud have en; ef ’a 
Wor to arst em,” said Mrs. Pollard softly. 


1 Ingredients. 
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Polly Trelill 
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Mrs. Poljew nearly dropped her teacup. A 
light dawned upon her—a light so dazzling 
that it bewildered, almost scared, her. She 
hardly dared believe her ears; she feared to 
infer too much. 

‘** Well, how—how don't ‘ee marry en your- 
self?” she said, laughing nervously. 

‘*Sim’ me I might do worse,” avowed Mrs. 
Pellard bashfully. 

Mrs. Poljew jumped to her feet. Here was a 
wonder! Here was wealth, honour, considera- 
tion, thrust without warning under the family 
nose! Who would have thought it ? 

‘** John’s a lucky chap, to be sure,” she said 
warmly. 

‘*Do ‘ee think he'd have a fat auld woman 
like me ?” murmured Mrs. Pollard. 

‘*Have ‘ee? Would a cat ate a herren? 
An’ auld? You edn’ so auld nuther. John’s 
thirty-five himself. There edn’ but eight ‘ear 
between ’ee. An’what’'seight’ear? Nawthen 
to spake of.” 

‘** But ’a edn’ looking arter nobody else ? 

‘*Not he!” 

‘*Are ’ee sure, Mis’ Poljew, my dear?” in- 
sisted Mrs. Pollard. 

‘*How?” 

‘* Well, sim’ me, to-night, the way ‘a was 
looking ‘pon Vassie, | thought maybe——” 

‘*Vassie Jenkin! ‘A wedn’ dare! He d’ 
knaw what J d’ think o’ those Jenkins, and ’a 
wedn’ dare!” 

‘* But he follered her soon’s she went out.” 

‘**So ’a did, the rogue! Wait tell I get at 
en; /'ll tache en!” 

‘* But look—take her swettard away from a 
maid—I wuddn’ do that.” 

‘*Swettard! Aw, nonsense’ Don't ’ee fret, 
my dear. Maybe he’s took a bit weth the 
impident face of en, but he edn’ no fool, John 
edn’; and when ’a do knaw——”’ 

**How’s goen to knaw? / edn’ goen to tell 
en. Wedn’ be fitty,” said Mrs. Pollard 
modestly. 

**Liv en to me. 
enough.” 

‘*Look!” said Mrs. Pollard impressively. 
‘* Whatever you do, don’t tell en I said . 

‘* Aw, liv en to me, I say. / d’ knaw how 
to manage. Dedn’ | marry en to Polly, dear 
beauty, just the same way? Polly was reg’lar 
bad auver en—wisht an’ wratched she was, an’ 
he never seed nawthen. So I went to en an’ 
said, ‘John,’ I said, ‘’tes time for ‘ee to get 
married.’ ‘No, ’a b’lieve,’ he say. ‘Ess, ’a 
b'lieve,’ I say. ‘There's Polly Permewan,’ | 
say, ‘a fitty-looking maid, edn’’a?’ ‘ Ess, fitty 
‘nough,’ he say. ‘ Well,’ I say to ’n, ‘ just you 
fit an’ putt her home from mitten’ nex’ Sunday.’ 
An’ so ’a did; Polly managed the rest, and 'a 
married en nex’ year. Liv en to me, my dear ; 
fil see fur ’n. He'll be round here-along to 
arst ‘ee the question nex’ week—ef I d’ live, he 
shall.” 

Mrs. Pollard sighed. ‘‘I edn’ no fitty-looking 
maid,” she said sadly; ‘* 1 edn’ but a fat, oogly 
auld widder woman. But I do think a brae lot 
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fil liv en knaw quick 















o’ he, an’ so I tell’ee. And I c’d fit an’ 
meke en comfortable, ‘a b’lieve, gie me the 
chanst.” 

‘*You’re the most looked-up-to woman in 
Pendennack,” said Mrs. Poljew, with energy ; 
‘an’ John ’ull jump for ’ee, never you fear.” 


[By permission, from a Photograrh by 
Frederick Holher, Kensington. 
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When she departed, Mrs. Poljew went tread- 
ing on air; nor could she traverse the short 
homeward distance without calling on three 
particular friends, whom she mystified with 
various obscure hints, and irritated by a most 
unusual air of haughty condescension. 


THE POETRY OF WILLIAM MORRIS. 





hiliom Atore; 


our loveliest poets have been singularly reticent. 
The whole of Collins and Gray can be printed 
in a book small enough for the waistcoat pocket. 
Henry Vaughan, the loveliest, perhaps, of our 
sacred poets, has left us ‘infinite riches in a 
little room;” so, in his own charming way, 
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has Goldsmith ; so, in two or three small price- 
less volumes, have Keats and Coleridge. This 
peculiarity, however, is not one frequently ex- 
hibited. In most cases restraint is felt to be 
irksome, and our ;oets like best to ride their 
Pegasus with a free rein. Often, indeed, they 
travel so far that before reaching the goal their 
readers are apt to feel exhausted. Even Spen- 
ser’s ‘*‘ Faerie Queene,” though unsurpassed 
in wealth of poetic thought, proved, it would 
seem, too long for the insatiable ardour of 
Macaulay. There are, we fear, many lovers of 
poetry who have never reached the end of 
‘* Paradise Lost,” and yet more readers who 
have given up the pursuit before arriving at 
the ninth book of the ‘‘ Excursion.” These 
three great poets—Spenser, Milton, and Words- 
worth—who, apart from Shakespeare, are the 
crowned kings of our poetic literature, do 
sometimes, like Homer, nod themselves and 
make their readers nod. It is therefore no 
great disparagement of Mr. Morris’s art to say 
that he also in his exhaustive capacity for verse- 
making occasionally taxes our patience too 
heavily. ‘* The Earthly Paradise,” his longest 
and finest poem, fills four goodly volumes ; his 
‘Life and Death of Jason” requires for the 
telling considerably more than 10,000 lines ; 
another thick volume contains ‘‘ The Story of 
Sigurd the Volsung.” ‘The Defence of 
Guenevre,” ‘‘ Poems by the Way,” and ‘* Love 
is Enough” are printed in two volumes, and 
the translations of the Odyssey and of the 
Eneid increase the bulk and add largely to the 
value of Mr. Morris’s poetical works. 

Now it will be seen at once that a poet who 
comes before the world with so vast a body of 
verse must have no insignificant merit in order 
to justify his pretensions. We are not so tole- 
rant as our forefathers, who, when they wanted 
fiction, would wade through the stupendous 
romances of Mademoiselle de Scudéry, and 
when their minds were bent on poetry knew 
how to tolerate the wearisome epics of good 
Sir Richard Blackmore. The life of most 
readers nowadays can be sustained without a 
large proportion of poetical food, and Mr. 
Morris may be therefore justly proud that his 
** Earthly Paradise ” has reached a ninth edition, 
his ‘‘ Jason” an eighth, and his ‘‘ Story of 
Sigurd” a fifth. These are honours that in 
their lifetime have been denied to some of the 
greatest of modern poets, and it will be in- 
teresting to ascertain how an author so volumi- 
nous has won so large a reputation. 

His merits lie, for the most part, upon the 
surface. This is the age of fiction, and Mr. 
Morris in the art of story-telling in verse is 
without any modern rival. Then again he is 
eminently lucid. Like Macaulay in prose, the 
reader is never for a moment in doubt of the 
writer’s meaning. His verse, which demands 
no intellectual effort, glides on without a break, 
and resembles a tranquil stream whose music 
lulls us as we listen to it, and whose clear 
depth can be readily seen and measured as our 
boat floats upon its waters. The calmness of 
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such a river is apt to become monotonous if we 
sail on it too long, and sameness, unless the 
reader is in a very tolerant mood, will probably 
be felt if he makes Mr. Morris his companion 
for any lengthened period. But then the poet 
does not often ask us to stay with him for long 
at a time. ‘*The Earthly Paradise,” like 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales,” contains a 
variety of stories linked together by a thread, 
which in Mr. Morris’s work is of the slightest 
texture, so that the reader, being at liberty to 
take or to reject what he pleases, can escape 
the sense of weariness. 

There are two illustrious narrative poets with 
whom it would be interesting to compare Mr. 
Morris, but this, in the space at my disposal, can 
only be done in the briefest and most casual 
way. Chaucer, the first poet in our literature 
that deserves the name, the first poet that is to 
say who, however archaic his language may be, 
can be said to have written English, is distin- 
guished for his vigorous delineation of character, 
for an unrivalled skill in bringing before the 
reader a representation of the age, and for his 
wealth of pictorial colouring. He, as it has 
been truly said, is ‘* one of the world’s three or 
four great story-tellers”; his love of nature is 
sincere, though not displayed in the modern 
fashion, for he is content simply to enjoy and 
to describe, but the chief source of his inspira- 
tion is to be found in the lives of men and 
women. His characters are all alive, and 
indeed so much alive that unfortunately the 
coarseness of the age is too often reflected in 
them. In a line, almost in a word, a character is 
described. Chaucer’s humour is unbounded, his 
pathos very simple and deep, and he wrote as 
few poets do nowadays, out of the abundance 
of a glad heart. Even when he aims at satire 
his method shows a kindly nature. It would 
be difficult to conceive of Chaucer scorning any- 
one or doing an unkindly act, and he lives as a 
poet should do in an atmosphere of joy. In his 
wealth of enjoyment he brings before the mind’s 
eye many a gorgeous spectacle dazzling in 
colour. We hear the bray of trumpet, the 
clashing of steel, the tramp of horses; or we 
listen to the songs of fair ladies, to the confes- 
sions of faithful lovers, to the light laughter of 
rustics. At one time Chaucer’s world is homely 
and savours of the soil, at another he delivhts 
in portraying the splendour of tournaments and 
the revelry of courts. And all that he writes is 
apparently produced without effort. We are 
brought so near to the poet that it is as if we 
were hearing the story from his lips. 

George Crabbe, unlike Chaucer and unlike 
Mr. Morris, is not at all times a poet, and a 
careless reader who takes up the most prosaic 
of his stories and observes the commonplace 
attitude he assumes, may wonder at the high 
praise he has won from men so dissimilar as 
Charles James Fox and Sir Walter Scott, as 
Cardinal Newman and Mr. Swinburne. And 
yet Crabbe is as unmistakably a poet as 
Chaucer. His world is one in which he reigns 
alone, for Crabbe, although catching some of 
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his notes from Pope, cannot be said to have a 
master, and has no followers. All his poems 
are tales written as children would say “ out of 
his own head,” and describing in the most exact 
and elaborate form, and occasionally with a 
grim kind of humour, his observations of life 
and nature. A _ cheerful man _ himself, his 
poetical delight is to describe the gloomy side 
of scenery and of human nature. So eager is 
he to avoid the Utopian view of rural life taken 
by the pastoral poets, that he goes to the oppo- 
site extreme, and, as it has been said, rubs the 
bloom off life. But in rejecting the meretricious 
aids so familiar to the poets of the last century 
Crabbe displays all the more impressively the 
strength of his genius. Fidelity to what he 
saw and knew is one of his great virtues as a 
poet. He could not draw fancy pictures of 
nature or of men, and would never have taken 
up the pen to praise the ‘‘ etherial mildness” 
of spring when a bitter east wind was nipping 
the buds and blighting the apple blossoms. 
His pathos is sincere, and he excels in describ- 
ing the aspects of scenery according to the 
mood in which they are viewed by the spectator. 
The main interest of his tales depends less upon 
incident than character ; most of them are un- 
connected, but in the ‘‘ Tales of the Hall” 
Crabbe has followed, though by no means so 
successfully, the example of his great prede- 
cessor. 

Mr. Morris, like Crabbe, is a story-teller, but 
so unlike is he to that poet in other respects 
that neither in method nor in result can we trace 
any resemblance between them. He is seldom 
slovenly, a defect often exhibited by Crabbe. 
He has neither that poet’s hard realism, nor 
are there any traces of his weakness, for the 
author of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” is uniformly 
poetical. One cannot picture him gravely sit- 
ting down to write : 


‘*Grave Jonas Kindred, Sybil Kindred’s sire, 
Was six feet high and looked six inches higher.” 


And although Mr. Morris calls Chaucer his 
** sweet-souled Master,” there is little beyond 
an occasional quaint simplicity of phrase that 
recalls him to the mind. Of humour Mr. 
Morris has none, neither has he the power of 
drawing living men and women. His charac- 
ters do not make the story, but serve as acces- 
sories—indispensable accessories—to the poet’s 
narratives of adventure and descriptions of 
scenery. These remarks are true generally, 
and apply as much to ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” 
as to the ‘‘ Jason,” but a poet who has written so 
much will doubtless occasionally contradict the 
verdict of his critic. 

The argument of ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise” is 
singularly adapted to Mr. Morris’s peculiar 
genius. Certain gentlemen and _ mariners, 
hearing the report of a blessed country in the 
west where flowers never fade and men never 
grow old, sail across the sea to find it. They 
meet, as one might expect they would, with 
trouble upon trouble, and instead of gaining 
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the life they sought, barely escape at last from 
the ‘‘ocean’s weltering misery.” And _ the 
sorrow was all the deeper because they believed 
at one time they had found the hzppy home 
they were seeking : 


** All hearts were melted and with happy tears, 
Born of the death of all our doubts and fears, 
Yea, with loud weeping, each did each embrace 
For joy that we had gained the glorious place. 
Then must the minstrels sing, then must they play 
Some joyous strain to welcome in the day, 

But for hot tears could see nor bow nor string, 
Nor for the rising sobs make shift to sing ; 
Yea, some of us in that first ecstasy 

For joy of ’scaping death went near to die.” 


At last, after many years, ‘‘ with all hopes 
fallen away,” the wanderers come to a quiet 
land where the elders of the town receive them 
kindly, and propose to hold two solemn feasts 
monthly at which they may relate tales of the 
past. 

This plan, it will be seen, affords the amplest 
scope to Mr. Morris’s craft as a story-teller. 
Not only is he free to take what classical cr 
medizval legends he pleases, but his knowledge 
of Scandinavian literature is also used to good 
purpose. The author’s distinguished merits 
may be seen in this elaborate work, and the 
reader need scarcely go beyond it to discover 
the deficiencies which prohibit us from giving 
him a foremost place among the poets of the 
last half-century. Happily there is every 
indication that Mr. Morris understands the 
limitations of his genius. He rarely attempts 
to do what he cannot do well, and while never 
rising to a lofty height on the wings of poetry, 
never sinks to a low level. He is without what 
I may call spiritual ardour, without the vivid 
imagination that sends the blood bounding ; 
the reader is seldom thrilled by his loveliest 
rhymes, but his perfect mastery of English and 
the ease with which he tells a story are merits 
that will, perhaps, always secure to him a 
ready audience. 

Let the reader open ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise ” 
or the *‘ Jason” where he pleases, and he will 
find something to attract him. To enjoy a tale 
it should be read throughout, but it is not 
impossible to give some brief specimens of the 
poet’s art as a verseman. 


Of certain aspects of nature Mr. Morris is a 
faithful chronicler, as every country lover will 
acknowledge. In ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise” two 
stories are told monthly, and in the preludes 
to these stories the aspects of the months are 
sometimes happily described. 

In June the old men sail up a stream to a 
feasting-place under the shade of lime trees. 


** Most lovely was the time 
Even amidst the days of that fair clime, 
And still the wanderers thought about their lives, 
And that desire that rippling water gives 
To youthful hearts to wander anywhere.” 
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On another cloudless June day : 


«‘These folk amid the trellised roses lay, 
And careless for a little while at least, 
Crowned with the mingled blossoms held their feast : 
Nor did the garden lack for younger folk, 
Who cared no more for burning summer’s yoke 
Than the sweet breezes of the April-tide ; 
But through the thick trees wandered far and wide 
From sun to shade, and shade to sun again, 
Until they deemed the elders would be fain 
To hear the tale, and shadows longer grew : 
Then round about the grave old men they drew, 
Both youths and maidens ; and beneath their feet 
The grass seemed greener, and the flowers more sweet 
Unto the elders, as they stood around.” 


And now take a lovely July picture of 
repose : 

**The earth no longer laboured ; shaded lay 
The sweet-breathed kine, across the sunny vale, 
From hill to hill, the wandering rook did sail, 
Lazily croaking, midst his dreams of spring, 
Nor more awake the pink-foot dove did cling 
Unto the beech-bough, murmuring now and then. 
All rested but the restless sons of men 
And the great sun that wrought this happiness, 
And all the vale with fruitful hopes did bless.” 


Scenes such as these, always faithful to 
Nature and always beautiful, abound in Mr. 
Morris’s verse. The poet carries his readers 
into many countries, but his landscapes are 
generally English. 

Vigorous action he fails to describe, but in 
pictures of quiet life and in such as admit of 
bright colour and graceful form, his hand is 
firm and his success often great. 

Another descriptive scene may be taken from 
“‘The Man born to be King” : 


‘* So long he rode he drew anigh 
A mill upon the river’s brim, 
That seemed a goodly place to him, 
For o’er the oily smooth millhead 
There hung the apples growing red, 
And many an ancient apple-tree 
Within the orchard could he see, 
While the smooth mill walls white and black 
Shook to the great wheel’s measured clack, 
And grumble of the gear within ; 
While o’er the roof that dulled that din 
The doves sat crooning half the day, 
And round the half-cut stack of hay 
The sparrows fluttered twittering.” 


In the judgment of some critics Mr. Morris 
has won a high reputation for his ballads. The 
modern ballad, written in the old style and 
suggested by old customs and superstitions, is 
I think very seldom a success. The simplest 
form of poetry is hardly fitted to inspire nine- 
teenth-century poets, and there is generally a 
literary tone in these productions which mars 
their simplicity. The ballad fascinated Scott, 
and his love for it excited an enthusiasm which 
led to some of his finest earlier efforts. No 
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form of verse is dead that inspires 
like the following : 


stanzas 


** Through the huge oaks of Evandale 
Whose limbs a thousand years have worn, 
What sullen roar comes down the gale, 
And drowns the hunter's pealing horn ? 


’ Mightiest of all the beasts of chase 
That roam in woody Caledon, 
Crashing the forest in his race 
The mountain bull comes thundering on. 


‘ Fierce on the hunter's quivered band 
He rolls his eyes of swarthy glow, 
Spurns with black hoof and horn the sand, 
And tosses high his mane of snow.” 


The fire of Scott has not descended, and the 
remarkable ballads written by such poets as 
Rossetti, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. Meredith, and 
Mr. Morris strike one as splendid literary pro- 
ductions rather than inspired poems. Perhaps 
if the reader turns to Mr. Morris’s very long 
ballad ‘* Goldilocks and Goldilocks” he will 
agree with this criticism. ‘‘ Shameful Death,” 
a much shorter ballad, to which I must refer 
the reader, has, however, caught very finely, as 
it seems to me, the spirit of a barbarous age. 

Mr. Morris’s verse would be more delightful 
if the poet’s outlook were less sad, but a 
mournful fatalism pervades the whole. The 
shadow of Death broods over it, of Death that 
has no life beyond. Every lovely picture, 
every passionate yearning, all the sweetness of 
love, all the wisdom born of sorrow, whatever 
stimulates energy or incites to self-sacrifice, 
becomes in this poet’s verse of the earth earthy, 
and lasts only until ‘‘ the long long day of the 
darkness” brings us ‘‘to the end, and all is 
done.” 

This hopeless and heartless creed is expressed 
so constantly that it grows monotonous. The 
Egyptians, we may suppose, did not lose their 
appetite for the good things provided at a feast 
on account of the skeleton present, and Mr. 
Morris’s readers may perhaps become accus- 
tomed to the sad refrain that follows every 
scene of gladness in his verse. The pitiful 
vhilosophy that counsels us to “rejoice lest 
pleasureless we die” is one that must of itself 
suffice to take the nobility from a poet’s work, 
and as a teacher—for incidentally, although 
not directly, all true poets are teachers—Mr. 
Morris has nothing better to give. It would 
be easy to illustrate this statement largely by 
excerpts from ‘‘ The Earthly Paradise” and 
from ‘‘ The Death of Jason,” but a few will 
suffice. 


‘e 


‘When sixty years are gone at most 
Then will all pleasure and all pain be lost. 


So let me now be merry with the best,” 


exclaims Jason. And the wanderers, who, 
having vainly sought an earthly Paradise, found 
instead that their wasted life ended ‘‘ where all 
things end in death at iast,” are still eager to 
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gain some pleasure out of the dregs of life; 
for— 

‘* Since a little life at least was left, 
They were not yet of every joy bereft,” 
beautiful 


therefore—and I quote now some 


lines from another part of the poem— 


‘* Therefore their latter journey to the grave 
Was like those days of later autumn-tide, 
When he who in some town may chance to bide 
Opens the window fer the balmy air, 
And seeing the golden hazy sky so fair, 
And from some city garden hearing still 
The wheeling rooks the air with music fill, 
Sweet hopeful music, thinketh, Is this spring, 
Surely the year can scarce be perishing ? 
But then he leaves the clamour of the town 
And sees the withered scanty leaves fall down, 
The half-ploughed field, the flowerless garden-plot, 
The dark full stream by summer long forgot, 
The tangled hedges where, relaxed and dead, 
The twining plants their withered berries shed, 
And feels therewith the treachery of the sun, 
And knows the pleasant time is well-nigh done. 
On such St. Luke’s short summer lived these men, 
Nearing the goal of threescore years and ten.” 


At last the apathy of old age lulled to rest 
the hearts of the wanderers, and it sufficed that 


‘*They still might watch the changing world go by, 


Content to live, content at last to die. 
Alas! if they had reached content at last, 
It was perforce when all their strength was past ; 
And after loss of many days once bright 

With foolish hopes of unattained delight 


Their life had been a failure, and this they know 
full well : 
‘Lo! 

A long life gone and nothing more they know 

Why they should live to have desire and foil, 

And toil that overcome brings yet more toil 

Than that day of their vanished youth, when first 

They saw Death clear, and deemed all life accurst 

By that cold overshadowing threat—the End.” 


‘Kiss me, love ! for who knoweth 


What thing cometh after death ?° 
is the burden of a song in ‘‘ Ogier the Dane.” 


In ‘* The Doom of King Acrisius,” the picture 
of the two lovers, Perseus and Andromeda, is a 
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beautiful one, which the reader will thank me 
for presenting : 


‘Then on a rock smoothed by the washing sea 
They sat, and eyed each other lovingly. 
And few words at the first the maiden said, 
So wrapped she was in all the goodlihead 
Of her new life made doubly happy now : 
For her alone the sea-breeze seemed to blow, 
lor her in music did the white surf fall, 
For her alone the wheeling birds did call 
Over the shallows, and the sky for her 
Was set with white clouds, far away and clear ; 
E’en as her love, this strong and lovely one 
Who held her hand, was but for her alone.” 


‘*O love, to think that love can pass away,” 
and that the day shall come when this shall be 
forgotten, is the sad thought of Andromeda 
amidst her joy; and Perseus in reply says if 
she needs must think of the dull night that is 
creep'ng on, then for that thought let her hold 
closer to her bliss. 

If the remark be made that in this instance 
such thoughts and fears are in harmony with 
the characters, the answer is that in Mr. Morris’s 
verses all the characters, whether Christian or 
Pagan, live and move for the purpose of getting 
what pleasures they can out of life before the 
inevitable hour leaves them stranded in the 
darkness. 

Mr. Morris has styled himself a dreamer of 
dreams, and to enjoy his poetry the reader musi 
dream also. It carries us into a world of 
imagery and of poetic shapes, which are entirely 
distinct from the realities of life. The men and 
women, like the gods and goddesses of mytho- 
logy which play their parts in these poems, 
float before us like shadows. We must not, 
however, complain that a poet does not give us 
what by his own admission he is incapable of 
giving. Mr. Morris's gifts, too, it must be re- 
membered, are not limited to verse—he is him- 
self a strenuous worker, and a lover of his kind, 
with ideals of his own; and although some 
readers may think that in active life he is also in 
many respects a dreamer, it would be unjust not 
to recognise the zeal he has exhibited as a 
Socialist for the cause that is so dear to him.' 

JOHN DENNIS. 


We regret to add that as these pages go forward to press 
news comes of the death of this remark: able man, 
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FAMILY LIFE 


HE most distinctive marks of a nation’s 
character are those which are intimately 
connected with its domestic life. How 

can it be otherwise seeing that the social idea 
is but a wider application of the family idea ? 
It is easy, however, to fall into great errors, 
and to persist in them, respecting the domestic 
life of neighbouring nations. Most of us have 
met people who, after making a trip to Paris 
and noticing a great many men, women, and 
children sitting at café tables, have declared 
with much conviction that in France there is 
no such thing as home life. If this were so, 
the nation would be without stamina and with- 
out patriotism. We know that such is not the 
case. The fact is there are absurd notions 
respecting the ways of the Gallic neighbour 
floating upon old prejudice in the British 
mind like corks on water. They may be 


forcibly kept down, but let the judgment 
relax its hold of them and they will slip from 
it and rise to the surface again. 

Nevertheless, the English are less prone to 
the tender nursing of their prejudices with 
regard to foreigners than are the French, for 


although they are ‘ Insulars” they are great 
travellers and, as a rule, they travel with a 
rather aggressive determination to be instructed 
through their eyes and ears, and to beat out 
opinions of their own from the rough metal of 
mixed impressions ; whereas the French are 
not a travelling people, and their curiosity with 
regard to foreign nations is easily satisfied by 
books and newspapers. Consequently, the 
prejudices of those who stay at home in England 
are more likely to be corrected by contact 
with the better informed than the prejudices of 
people belonging to the same category in 
France. The following observations on the 
family life of the French are the result of 
impressions gradually acquired during more 
than seventeen years spent in various parts of 
France, including places little affected by the 
influence of the metropolis. 

No idea is more misleading than that Paris 
is a mirror on which is reflected the whole life 
of France, and that as the French appear to be 
there so they are throughout the provinces. 
The notion is doubly misleading, because the 
population of no city is less homogeneous than 
that of Paris ; the inhabitants of certain quarters 
differing as much from those of others as 
Belgians from Burgundians. As to that Paris 
which captivates and amuses the world with 
all that is implied by the world Parisian, it is 
like a fungus of attractive colours and fantas- 
tically strange growth that owes its enigmatic 
life to causes working in soil or surrounding 
vegetation which science has not yet been able 
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to trace. No one in his senses would think of 
studying the Normans in the casino of Trouville, 
nor the Auvergnats in the casino of Royat ; 
and yet what is this Paris, where all races meet 
and the differences of nationality become blended 
one with another by contact in the pursuit of 
pleasure, but a vast casino? It is evidently not 
here, then, that the domestic life of the French 
should be studied by those who are guided by 
a more rational motive than that of confirming 
their preconceived notions of it. 

Nor should it be studied in books—in the 
romances of French authors, either of the 
present day or of the past. 

When an Englishman knows that his morality 
is rather shabby he is generally ashamed to 
show the gaping stitches and threadbare 
patches: he has recourse to a little dye to 
keep up a respectable appearance. This cling- 
ing to outward decorum is the origin of what 
the French regard as John’s hypocrisy. If it 
is a bit Pharisaical it has its use in helping 
to maintain a public ideal of life, and imposing 
a check upon the literary gambler who is ever 
ready to make a dash at big stakes by exhibiting 
some scalier beast than all others previously 
discovered in the dark recesses of human 
nature. Now the Frenchman, puffed up as 
he often is with vanity of a certain kind, so far 
from wishing to appear more devoted to the 
cultivation of domestic virtues than he really 
is, is frequently a much more moral man than 
he seems to be and even pretends to be. He 
may pose as a Lovelace all his life although 
his conduct may be quite exemplary, tell 
Decamerone-like stories in mixed society with 
infinite relish, and spice his humour with salt 
more Gallic than Attic. But all this is not to 
be taken too seriously, for it may be only in- 
tended to gratify a peculiar vanity, which is not 
necessarily depravity in the deeper sense. The 
French novelist, however, is prone to take 
the appearance of evil most seriously. It is 
his business to pour vice into his possets in 
order to make them acceptable to palates that 
have lost much of their sensitiveness, thanks 
to his cuzsine and that of his brother cooks. 
With the dramatist the case is as bad, or worse. 
He long since came to the conclusion that no 
comedy of society could stand upon its legs with- 
out the help of a love intrigue after marriage. 

There may be those who will say that the 
current literature of a country, especially that 
which takes the form of fiction and comedy, 
is a necessary reflection of the prevailing taste 
and moral tone of society. For this reasoning 
to hold good it must be premised that the 
majority of the educated or fairly educated part 
of the nation are frequent, if not habitual, novel 
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readers and playgoers. The French may be a 
little more addicted to the theatre than the 
English, wherever they have easy opportunities 


of indulging the taste; but in the matter of 


novel-reading, the advantage—if it be one— 
lies, undoubtedly, with the British race. The 
Englishwoinan’s phenomenal appetite for fiction 
has made the circulating library a great institu- 
tion in her land; but in France it has under- 
gone by no means the same development. By 
far the greater number of Frenchwomen who 
read fiction at all, are satisfied with their 
feutlleton in the daily paper, which can be run 
through in five minutes. Even those who are 
under no necessity to stint themselves, are far 
from being so ready as may be supposed to 
spend three francs and a half upon a new novel. 
On the generally ill-furnished book-shelves of 
the provincial dourgeotsie, one is more likely to 
see a translation of the ‘‘ Vicar of Wakefield” 
than a volume of the latest fame. Had it 
not been for the Belgian and other foreign 
markets, some of the most popular French 
authors would have had to be contented with 
much smaller measures of corn and oil than 
those that fortune has served out to them. The 
French, as a nation, talk too much to be very 
diligent readers. Books are the great resource 
of melancholy races. People who, in France, 
exercise an influence upon the character and 
quality of the wares brought into the literary 
market, represent but a small fraction of the 
population. Consequently, the practice of 
judging the French by their books is thoroughly 
unsound and misleading. It is one, however, 
that has been pursued with extraordinary 
wilfulness, and probably no country has suffered 
so much injustice from this cause as France. 
And yet nothing is more natural and seem- 
ingly reasonable than that readers scattered 
over the world should form their impressions 
of alien races from their literature. The worst 
calumniators of a nation are therefore its 
authors, who traffic, in a literary sense, with the 
degrading vices of humanity. Who are they 
who, having read Flaubert’s profoundly de- 
pressing romance, ‘‘ Madame Bovary,” have 
not closed the book with a bad impression of 
the morality of the middle-class French in the 
provinces? Inspite of certain internal evidence 
of the author’s state of mind, which should put 
the reader on his guard, it is hard to divest 
oneself of the prejudice conveyed by this de- 
plorable picture of provincial manners painted 
by Flaubert with a Japanese hardness of outline 
and lack of those softening tones and shades, 
without which all nature would be soulless 
matter. The reason for making this special 
mention of ‘‘Madame Bovary” is that the 
work has come to be regarded by the French 
as one of their classics, and that its influence 
has been considerable in stimulating literary 
effort in the direction of pessimistic realism. 
It would be only too easy to find illustrations 
among contemporary French authors of that 
habit of dwelling, in their fiction, upon certain 
notes which are the least harmonious in human 
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nature, to the neglect of others, and thus con- 
veying or confirming the impression abroad, 
that loose morals are the rule in France, and 
well-ordered domestic life the exception. It is 
the contrary that is true. 

It has been absurdly argued that because the 
French have no single word in their language 
to express what English people understand by 
‘*home,’’their home-feeling is weak. It might 
be also argued, with just as much reason, that 
because the English have no equivalent for the 
word ‘‘ pays” in the sense—full of sentimental 
meaning—that the French use it when they 
speak of the locality where they were born, they 
have no strong attachment to the scenes of their 
childhood, and to the native soil ; consequently, 
that their patriotism is weak. What is that 
‘*amour du clocher,” which in such a countless 
number of instances has in France kept the 
same families century after century within 
sight of the same church-tower, standing 
against the blue or grey sky above the lichen- 
stained tiles and old garden trees, but the 
sentiment of home? How often do we find in 
England families of the small agricultural or 
trading class who have been sheltered by the 
same paternal roof-tree for two or three hundred 
years? Cases of this kind abound in the 
villages of France. If they were less home- 
loving the French would make better colonists. 

Conjugal life in France has been subjected to 
much severe criticism, but the harshest judges 
are invariably those who are armed to the teeth 
with prejudices and second-hand information, 
but are able to bring very little knowledge 
derived from personal observation to bear on 
the subject. It is not to be denied that through- 
out the great middle class, including as it does 
much that is patrician at one extremity, and 
much that is plebeian at the other, there isa 
strong tendency to allow perfectly material 
considerations to set aside those of sentiment 
in match-making. The spirit of barter enters 
into the marriage transaction to an extent that 
clashes violently with the Anglo-Saxon ideal of 
the courtship that should always precede wed- 
lock. But the magnitude of this undoubted 
evil is exaggerated in the English mind. It is 
rarely that French parents put undue pressure 
on their children in the matter of marriage. 
Custom, moreover, permits some discreet court- 
ship—measured out it is true in homceopathic 
doses. Admitting, however, that a dangerously 
wide margin is left to chance and luck in the 
French system of entering upon the matrimonial 
state, we should expect to find unhappy 
marriages much more frequent in France than 
in England, where custom concedes such a full 
measure of liberty to lovers. My own ex- 
perience of Fraace has led me to the opinion— 
against the wish to think otherwise—that 
happiness, based on the practice of the domestic 
virtues, is quite as largely distributed there as 
it is in England. Good temrer, natural gaiety 
of disposition, the desire to see things always 
in the best light, much power of quiet endurance, 
a constitutional unfitness for melancholy and 
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futile vapouring, a really wonderful faculty for 
rising above evil fortune, and a remarkably 
keen perception of the enchainment of causes 
and consequences—all of which qualities and 
traits are so strongly marked in Frenchcharacter 
—must go far to reduce the risks arising from 
the fact that marriages in France commonly 
commence on a rather low plane of motive and 
sentiment. 

‘* Nation of shopkeepers” or not, the English 
are far more prone to idealise life than the 
French, whose imagination, very active though 
it be after its fashion, nevertheless keeps in safe 
regions where there is little chance of mirage 
and illusion. Now idealists are not the best- 
tempered people in the world: they feel the 
deceptions with which life is sown too keenly 
for their prevailing mood to be a cheerful one. 
This may he'p to explain why many marriages 
in England that commence in a manner fit to 
serve as an example to the French of the 
superior motives that should preside over the 
formation of the most hazardous of contracts ill 
support the strain to which the conjugal virtues 
are afterwards subjected. 

In all that relates to the bringing up of 
children the English are distinctly in advance 
of the French. In France the simplicity of 
childhood is not sufficiently respected; con- 
sequently, it is not long preserved. The habit 
of giving a child of still tender years a place 
in the family circle at all hours and on all 
occasions, coupled with the small amount of 
discretion or restraint ordinarily used in con- 
versation, except by a small class who must 
be left out of consideration in discussing the 
prevailing customs of the country, tends to 
produce a precocity of thought, speech, and 
manners that clashes with a just sense of what 
is fit and becoming and calculated to bear 
good fruit. French children, of the middle 
class, are far too like little men and women. 
Their intelligence is unduly forced, not by ex- 
cessive study, but by an injudicious excitement 
of their curiosity, and their nervous system 
is over-stimulated with wine, and especially 
with strong coffee. French parents, through 
an excess of kindness, rarely refuse to children 
sitting at their table a share of what they 
take themselves. Is it then surprising that 
so. large a proportion of French children, who 
are described as ‘‘ wonderfully intelligent ” and 
who really do show astonishing precocity, 
should perish from meningitis? If marriages 
in France were more proiific, it cannot be 
doubted that the race would gain, not only in 
a numerical sense, but morally and physically, 
for the concentration of parental effort upon 
the rearing of one or two children tends to 


produce results precisely the reverse of those 
put forward as a justification of a low birth- 
rate contrary to nature. 

School education in France has made great 
progress in a hygienic sense during the last 
quarter of a century, but this is a subject that 
does not properly fall within the scope of the 
present paper. 

There is an aspect of French family life that 
should arouse in all impartial observers un- 
grudging admiration. It is one in respect of 
which the inferiority of the English people is 
unfortunately but too manifest. I refer to the 
feeling of kinship that usually binds all 
members of a family together in France, 
including relatives so distant that in England 
the relationship would hardly be remembered, 
unless there were peculiar reasons for doing 
so. The French do not allow their kindred 
to pass out of knowledge because they have 
drifted out of sight ; they look upon the bond 
of blood, even when it is not a very close one, 
as something which it would be shameful to 
ignore or despise, except in the case of those 
who, by their misconduct, have dishonoured 
the family. Brothers help brothers and cousins 
help cousins, and to this admirable manner of 
understanding and accepting the duties and 
obligations of relationship may be attributed 
much of that general well-being which can 
hardly escape the notice of anyone who travels 
thoughtfully in France, especially if he be fresh 
from a country where the contrast of wealth 
and poverty, of abundance and want, is more 
sharply defined. It is very curious to note 
how various members of a French family will 
bring their advice and influence to bear upon 
an erring relative. They will not leave him 
to get himself hanged with that selfish in- 
difference to the fate of their kindred who 
are less fortunate and presumably less virtuous 
than themselves which is to be observed so 
frequently among English people. 

There is nothing more beautiful or more 
edifying in social customs than one of those 
great family gatherings such as so often 
occur in France on the occasion of a golden 
wedding or some other domestic festival, and 
at which not only descendants and ascendants 

if any are living—but uncles and aunts, 
nephews and nieces, and cousins of various 
degrees of consanguinity, meet around the same 
board. In a country where the obligations of 
the family tie are so sincerely felt, the people 
cannot with justice be described as deficient 
in those domestic virtues which are to the 
social edifice what the piers and the spire are 
to the gothic cathedral—the essential support 
and the crowning grace. 

E. HARRISON BARKER. 








Each Manhis We are sometimes enjoined to 
own Manner- cultivate a pleasant address, and 

nates. this one thinking that our 
manners no more than our characters are born 
with us. Weare all untamed savages to begin 
with, and have to be whipped into good be- 
haviour by our parents and guardians.  In- 
herited tendencies we bring into the world with 
us, but our forbears can do no more than give 
us a bias which we are perfectly able to resist 
if we choose ; but, alack-a-day! are we not 
often as proud of the family temper as we are 
of the family profile,-or the family plate? Surely 
it is time that poor over-wrought hack, heredity, 
were turned out to grass! We fling on its 
patient back all our faults and failings, and 
ourselves go as free as Christian when he rid 
him of his bundle. 

Ancestors, even of the undistinguished order, 
have a new value in these days, since we so 
readily take shelter behind their shortcomings, 


sets 


and think it a kind of distinction to be gruff 


after the pattern of a grand-uncle, or proud 
because a great-grandmother held her nose in 
the air. If they could hand on to us the broken 
legs and arms from which they may have 
suffered as well as the broken tempers, we 
should scarce be so complacent under the in- 
fliction. Who would make boast of the Smith 
squint, or the Jones’ hump? or desire to per- 
petuate a limp because some remote Robinson 
Went on crutches ? 

Till we have the manliness to own that the 
fashion of our garment of manners is a question 
of personal choice, and the style and cut and 
fit thereof our own aff: uir, we shall never im- 
Prove upon it. Since, then, in this one par- 
ticular we can do our own ordering, with no 
slavish need to follow past modes, why not 


have the very best article procurable? It 
costs no more than the roughest, and, oh! the 
difference to our neighbour with whom we rub 
shoulders !— kK... 


In the outburst of regret which 
followed the death of Robert Louis 


\ Dark 
Message. 
Stevenson, one leading journal 
dwelt on his too early removal in middle life 
‘* with only half his message delivered.” Such 
a phrase may have been used in the mere cant 
of modern journalism. Still it set one question- 
ing what was Stevenson's message, or at least 
that part of it which we had time given us to 
hear. 

Wonderful as was the popularity of the dead 
author, we are inclined to doubt whether the 
right appreciation of him was half as wide. 
To a certain section of the public he seemed a 
successful writer of boys’ books, which yet 
held captive older people. Now, undoubtedly 
there was an element (not the highest) in his 
work which fascinated boys. It gratified their 
yearning for adventure. To too large a number 
of his readers, we _ suspect, this remains 
Stevenson's chief charm; though even of those 
there were many able to 
thankful for the literary power and grace which 
could serve up their sanguinary diet so daintily. 

Most of Stevenson's titles, too, like ‘* Trea- 
** Kidnapped,” and ‘* The Master 
tended to foster delusion in this 
largely bought for 


school 


recognise and be 


sure Island,” 
of Ballantrae,” 
direction. The books were 
gifts by maiden aunts, and be stowed 
prizes, when it might not have vending so had 
their titles given more indication of their real 
scope and tendency. 

All this, it seems to us, has somewhat 








obscured Stevenson’s true power, which is 
surely that of an arch-delineator of ‘‘ human 
nature” and of the devious ways of men. As 
we read him we feel that we have our finger on 
the pulse of the cruel politics of the world. He 
has the Shakespearean gift which makes us 
recognise that his pirates and his statesmen, 
with their violence and their murders and their 
perversions of justice, are swayed by the same 
inte-ests and are pulling the same strings and 
playing on the same passions which are at 
work in quieter methods around ourselves. 
The vast crimes and the reckless bloodshed are 
nothing more nor less than stage effects used 
to accentuate for the common eye what the 
seer can detect without them. 

And reading him from this standpoint, 
Stevenson’s ‘‘message” (so far as it was 
delivered) appears to be that of utter gloom— 
the creed that good is always overcome by evil. 
We do not mean in the sense that good always 
suffers through evil and is frequently crucified 
by evil. That is only the sowing of the martyr’s 
blood, which is, we know, the seed of the 
Church. We should not have marvelled in the 
least that a genius like Stevenson should rebel 
against mere external ‘‘ happy endings,” which, 
being in flat contradiction to the ordinary ways 
of Providence, are little short of thoughtless 
blasphemy against Providence. But the terrible 
thing about the Stevenson philosophy of life is 
that it seems to make evil overcome good in 
the sense of absorbing it, or perverting it, or at 
best lowering it. When good and evil come in 
conflict in one person, Dr. Jekyll vanishes into 
Mr. Hyde. The awful Master of Ballantrae 
drags down his brother, though he seems to 
fight for his soul at every step. The sequel to 
‘* Kidnapped” shows David Balfour ready at 
last to be hail-fellow-well-met with the supple 
Prestongrange and the other intriguers, even 
though they had forcibly made him a partner to 
their shedding of innocetit blood. 

Is it possible that this was what Stevenson’s 
experience of real life had brought him?  For- 
tunate himself in so many respects, he was yet 
one of those who turn aside from the smooth 
and sunny paths of life, to enter into brotherly 
sympathy and fellowship with the disinherited. 
Is this, then, what he found on those darker 
levels? Did he discover that triumphant 
hypocrisy treads down souls as well as lives ? 

We cannot doubt that it often does so; and 
it is well that we should see this sometimes, to 
make us strong to contend with evil before it 
works out this, its worst mischief, and to rouse 
us from the easy optimist laziness which sits 
idle while others are being wronged, and bids 
them believe ‘‘ that all will come right in the 
end,” when it is our direct duty to do our 
utmost to make it ‘‘ come right ” to-day. 

But to show us nothing but the gloomy side, 
nothing but the weakness of good, nothing but 
the strength of evil, does not inspire us to 
contend for the right, does not inform us of the 
powers and weapons with which we might so 
contend. To gaze at unqualified and inevitable 
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moral defeat will but leave us to the still worse 
laziness of pessimism, uttering its discouraging 
and blasphemous cry, ‘‘ It does not matter ; 
nothing will ever come right !” 

Shakespeare has shown us—and never so 
nobly as in his last great creation of ‘‘ The 
Tempest ’—that a man has one stronghold 
which none but himself can deliver over to the 
enemy—that citadel of his own conduct and 
character, from which he can smile supreme 
upon the foe, who may have conquered all 
down the line, but must finally make pause 
there. 

We must remember that ‘‘ The Tempest” 
was Shakespeare’s last work. The genuine 
consciousness of the possible triumph of the 
moral nature against every assault is probably 
reserved for the later years of life, when, some- 
what withdrawn from the passions of its 
struggle, we become those lookers-on who see 
most of the game. Strange fate is it that so 
much of our genius vanishes into the great 
silence before those later years are reached ! 

I. F. M. 





Most of us who are casually 
acquainted with the speech of Lan- 
cashire have been accustomed to 
regard it as a dialect obviously uncouth and 
harsh, if penetrated by a certain humorous 
shrewdness, a certain homely raciness. I dare 
say that a good many people would be inclined 
to smile on hearing it gravely claimed for the 
lingo of ‘‘ nobbut ” and ‘‘ gradely ” that it is a 
fit vehicle for serious literature ; that its spirit 
is very generally poetical ; and that it is pre- 
eminently a soft and mellow speech. Yet this is 
in effect the claim of Mr. George Milner, in 
the brief which he holds for the Lancashire 
dialect in his introduction to the ‘‘ Songs and 
Poems” of the late Edwin Waugh. It is the 
most charming essay upon dialect in general, 
and Lancashire dialect in particular, that I ever 
read. I take it that Mr. Milner rather implies 
that in the Lancashire patois the poetical 
“vehicle” is ready, but that nobody has yet 
succeeded in getting Pegasus between the 
shafts. On the whole, to the extent of my 
knowledge I agree with Mr. Milner. Still, 
Edwin Waugh had a very pleasant touch upon 
home and homely life ; and one of his lyrics at 
least—‘‘ Come whoam to thi childer and me” 
—seems sure of a survival for a generation or 
two, which is the prose translation of mon 
omnis mortar. But let me write down two or 
three Lancashire words which are of real beauty 
and significance. 

Yonderly—thin, worn, shadowy. 


Lancashire 
Dialect. 


** Thae’s looked very yonderly mony a day.” 


How profoundly suggestive this word would 
be when applied, for example, to one stricken 
with hopeless consumption! The ‘ far-away 
look” of ordinary English, though in some 
sense parallel, carries no physical suggestive- 
ness. 
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Morning-side—the East. 

There is a pictorial richness about this word 
which would make it a real gain to our vocabu- 
lary. 

Owl-light—twilight. 

There we have a landscape in a_ word. 
Strange and pathetic that this word, with its 
poetry, its sense of solitude, its touch even of 
awe, should live on as the description of 
evening among the tall chimneys and the grim 
streets ! 

I may mention here another beautiful word 
for twilight—this time an invention, not a bit 
of living language : 

‘* The math-hour of eve.” 


We owe that word to Mr. W. B. Yeats, our 
young Irish poet, and it is a debt which demands 
acknowledgment.—F. L. 


It is in the highest degree prob- 
able that many of the greatest 
authors England has produced are at the present 
time the least read. They are known, perhaps, 
sufficiently to be talked about, and their works 
may be seen on the shelves of every library ; but 
they are left untouched upon the shelves. They 
fail to charm, not because they are incapable of 
charming a cultivated taste, but because they 
do not appeal to the fancies and foibles of the 
hour. Like Milton, such authors must be satis- 
fied with a ‘‘ fit audience though few.” The 
book-lover has an affection for some of these 
silent friends too warm oftentimes to be readily 
expressed. Many of these books have been his 
companions from youth to age, and in the pas- 
sage through life they serve as memorials of the 
way. One perhaps became dear, and revealed 
a fresh meaning in days of sorrow ; another in 
some happy hour supplied adequate expression 
to the reader’s fulness of delight. One may 
have proved the most soothing of companions 
in sickness ; another has been with him on his 
travels and is associated with lake and moun- 
tain, with moorland solitudes or storm-tossed 
waves. There must be greatness in books 
which wield an influence like this, and even 
when from the literary point of view they are 
not of the highest order, they must be books 
written by men who have thought deeply and 
felt strongly. The literature which only aims 
at brilliancy, and is popular because it is 
amusing, can do for none of us this lasting 
service.—J. D. 


Silent Friends. 


How to be There are a good many recipes 
Agreeable in abroad for being agreeable in com- 

ompany. pany, but an old-fashioned one 
which has been found to answer in practice is 
Perhaps the simplest after all. Do not only 
appear to be entertained by others whom you 
meet, but be so. This is but to extend to every- 
day life the Jewish precept : ‘‘Thou shalt love 
thy neighbour as thyself;” or the far wider- 
Teaching principle of Christianity: ‘* Whatso- 
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ever ye would that men should do to you, do 
ye even so to them.” 

To be a good listener rather than a good 
talker is the secret of popularity, for even the 
shyest is gratified by a courteous and considerate 
attention. If the art is not altogether easy to 
acquire, it brings proportionate pleasure to 
him who masters it. For there is probably no 
one who has not some little bit of information 
to impart, some one topic on which he can 
shine. Get your neighbour on his own subject, 
and his kindling eye and happy animation will 
compel your interest. 

Half of us pass for dolts because nobody is 
at the pains to find out the language we think 
in.—K. 


‘*] want a platform bonnet,” ex- 
plained a customer, in one of the 
leading milliners’ shops in Regent 
Street, the other day. ‘‘A hat won't do, it 
doesn’t give one any confidence.” So subtle a 
distinction seemed worth investigating, and I 
learned on inquiry that the strings of the bonnet 
go a long way towards furnishing moral sup- 
port. Colour should be sparingly used, as it 
is apt to look frivolous. But otherwise, if the 
speaker is elderly, the bonnet should be de- 
cidedly smart in style, lest people think she is 
a parlour frump, out of touch with the times. 
If she is young, the bonnet must be devised to 
give an air of experience and authority, lest she 
be despised as a youthful doctrinaire. ‘‘ You 
may smile,” added my informant gravely, ‘‘ but 
you must have been influenced by these very 
things often, without knowing it, for a speaker’s 
bonnet is even more important than the illustra- 
tions of an article, the frame of a picture, or the 
accompaniment of a song.”’"—J. M. Ss. M. 


A Platform 
Sonnet. 


~ It may seem a small matter, but 
and Wood- may we enter a belated protest 
engravings. against books being described as 
illustrated with woodcuts when wood-en- 
gravings are meant? The terms do not pro- 
perly mean the same thing, although they are 
now, it must be admitted, generally supposed 
todo so. Cutting is not engraving; engraving 
is more or less of a ploughing into the material. 
A woodcut is made on the side of the wood, 
along the grain, and the tools used are knives 
and chisels ; a wood-engraving is made at the 
end of the wood, across the grain, and the 
tools used are gravers. The old illustrations 
were all woodcuts, as are those now made in 
China and Japan and other outlandish places. 
It was Bewick, who did so much for the art of 
illustration, who apparently introduced wood- 
engraving. This was about a hundred years 
ago, and wood-cutting is now practically ex- 
tinct in Europe, although attempts have been 
made from time to time to revert to it, not- 
withstanding its necessarily coarser lines and 
cross-hatchings. 
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T had been one of those glorious days that 
| Dame Nature now and then grudgingly 
bestows on us poor earth-grubbers, one of 
those balmy days rarely, though sometimes, met 
with towards the latter end of March. Even 
London had its charm, and we were sitting round 
the open club window mentally and physically 
at peace, with the afterglow afforded by a good 
dinner and the present aid of a good cigar. 
Through the open window could be seen the 
ever-changing flow of life common to Piccadilly 
at 8.30 p.M.—omnibuses, cabs, carriages— 
carriages, cabs, omnibusés—men, women, 
children—children, women, men—in one un- 
ceasing whirl of life. 

Idly lying back in those world-famed easy 
chairs at the Globe Trotters’ Club, watching 
the wreaths of smoke curling up from our 
cigars and being caught and whirled round 
and out of the open window, we were most of 
us gradually but surely dropping off to sleep, 
when the voice of the Colonel from behind his 
** Pall Mall ” could be heard laying down the 
law. 

‘*Here’s another fool met his death; I 
wonder when the Government is going to put 
its foot down. It’s a disgrace to civilisation.” 

‘*What is?” said Jack Langton sleepily. 
‘*The Government ?” 

‘*No, sir. I was referring to lion-taming,” 
thundered the Colonel. 

‘*To my certain knowledge, within the last 
three weeks two men have been severely 
mauled, and now here is a third, who has 
succumbed to his injuries altogether. I call it 
disgraceful, sir!” And the Colonel glared 
round on us as if for all the world he was doing 
a little exhibition on his own account, with 
himself for the lion. 

‘Il agree with you, Colonel,” said Frank 
Compton. ‘‘I agree with you zz fo/o, but you 
know the British public must have its chance 
of blood, so how are you going to set about it ?”’ 

‘* The public, sir!” said the Colonel. ‘‘ The 
public, indeed! A nice thing that they should 
be allowed to fritter away the lives of English- 
men to please their low tastes ; besides, I think 
it demoralises the tamer himself.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know about that, Colonel,” 
said Jack sleepily. ‘*I guess the man’s right 
enough, and, besides, it must take a rare lot of 
pluck to put a lion or so through its paces with 
only a riding-whip to keep it in awe.” 

‘* Pluck be fiddled!” said the Colonel. ‘‘ It 
is simply brutal indifference; if one of those 
chaps once really woke up to the danger he ran 
daily, why, he would either run away or go mad 
ina week or so. Don’t talk to me about pluck ; 
it’s lack of brains. Now you just take a stick, 
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and go into one of those tamed lion's cages, 
and see how you feel—and I know you are no 
coward, Jack, though you are beastly lazy.” 

**You fellows talking about taming a lion 
with a stick reminds me of rather a funny 
incident I met with once,” said O’Shaughnessy. 

‘“What was that, Shaugh?” we all cried, 
now thoroughly awake, for O’Shaughnessy’s 
stories are worth hearing. 

‘** Well, boys, if you like, I'll tell it you. 

**T don’t know if any of you remember 
Canning—no, I don’t suppose you would, as he 
was never much in England. But when I was 
about five-and-twenty we were great chums. 
He was a great big chap, with an arm like 
Sandow’s—stood six feet two inches, and was 
always in trim. I first met him on my way out 
to Burmah—the first trip I made there—and | 
suppose we assimilated somehow, for by the 
time we got to Rangoon we had struck up a 
great friendship. We were both young, and 
were both travelling with no definite end in 
view, and so we decided to hang together 
for as long as we were in the country. We 
were neither of us new hands at travelling, 
as Canning had been through Central and 
Southern America, and | had already spent 
three years in Northern India and Afghanistan, 
with a short trip through Turkistan ; but we 
had neither of us visited the Malay Peninsula 
before, and we were as excited as boys about it. 

‘*When we got to Rangoon we went up 
country to Chinawarrah, a place about twenty 
miles inland. I knew a chap up there who had 
asked me to make his place my headquarters 
while I was in the country, and as | knew he 
would be only too glad to see another white 
face as well, | took Canning with me. 

‘*Beamish’s bungalow was a_ jolly little 
shanty, everything clean and conducive to 
comfort, and from the verandah one had a grand 
view over the surrounding country, Chinawarrah 
lying on high ground. The bungalow and 
compound was surrounded with a close bamboo 
fence seven feet high as a protection from wild 
animals, with which the country at that time 
was plentifully stocked. 

‘*On the evening we arrived we were sitting 
in the verandah after dinner, smoking some 
choice Trichinopolies, and enjoying the effect 
of a glorious full moon, which lit up the 
country in a most magical way. I have seen 
moonlight effects under many aspects, but for 
perfect grandeur I have never seen anything 
to equal the effect produced that night. We 
were discussing the plan of campaign, and 
Beamish proposed to open proceedings by a 
three days’ shooting trip into the up;country ; 
he said game of all kinds was plentiful, and 
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that with luck we might bag a tiger, or even 
put up an elephant. As Canning and I were 
both good guns and enthusiastic sportsmen, 
we did not take long to make up our minds, 
and we accordingly decided to make all arrange- 
ments the next day, with the intention of starting 
on the following for this sportsman’s El] Dorado, 
Beamish stating he could get another fellow to 
join--a German, who lived about five miles 
farther up. The next day passed in getting 
out and cleaning up our guns, and filling our 
ammunition pouches, and the like, and Beamish 
hearing from Von Spitter that he was able to go 
with us, we turned in early for a start at sunrise. 

‘* Next morning we were off by five o'clock, 
and picked up the worthy Teuton at his planta- 
tion. He was decidedly an acquisition. A 
large, fair man of about forty, with a long 
beard and a voice like a steam siren. His 
English was not his strong point, and we were 
in a constant state of suppressed explosion, till 
we found he did not mind a bit being laughed 
at, and then we gave full vent to our enjoyment. 
He was very m. ch afflicted with his mount, 
which was a cross between an elephant and a 
camel, and his soliloquies with regard to its 
vagaries were killing. 

*** Ach! you mosht beashly kow,’ he would 
say. ‘ You vas mosht worst als ein dampf boal. 
You go zo als you vas trunk mein freund. 
I go to give you ein kopf blow. Zo! Ach! 
yes, you make me zick to mein stomack—all zo 
vell mein lieber; I also make you zick as to 
Ach! mein frient !’—to one 
‘would you zo als to blow him on the 
Ach! yes zo—give him vat you call 


youre ugly kopf. 


of us 
tail ? 
beans.’ 

‘“‘ This was the sort of running accompaniment 
he went on with most of the day, and we were 
nearly ill with laughing, while the native hunts- 
man we had must-have thought us mad. We 
saw a good deal of game, and Von Spitter, 
whatever was his horsemanship, was a crack 
shot, and Two days 
passed most enjoyably, good spert, good com- 
pany, and good grub, with a good appetite, 
making them go like wildfire. 

“On the third day we came upon a native 
village, and the headman informed us that they 
had been suffering from the depredations of a 
black panther, which had been making too free 
with their cattle ; and he begged us so hard to 
shoot it for them that we decided to fall in with 
his wishes. One of the villagers volunteered 
to guide us to the animal's lair, so, slipping ball 
cartridge into our rifles, we started. 

“The way led right through the village, 
and for a short distance back the route we had 
come ; but about a mile from the village our 
guide struck off into the forest, and led us 
through the rank undergrowth till we suddenly 
came out upon the edge of a deep ravine. 
Signing to us to go quietly, our guide cautiously 
let himself down the steep side, and we followed 
as well as we were able. Arriving at the bottom 
our guide told us that our quarry was not far 
distant, and that we had better be prepared in 


gave us all a lead. 


case it charged us. The natives have a whole- 
some dread of the black panther, and not with- 
out reason, for it is by far the most ferocious 
of its tribe, as well as being the largest. A 
full-grown black panther is not much smaller 
than a tiger, and its activity is infinitely greater, 
so that of the two animals the panther is the 
more feared. 

‘* Down in the ravine we were in a sort of 
twilight, for the trees met over our heads and 
formed a screen through which the sun could 
barely penetrate, so that it was with great 
caution and our nerves at high tension that we 
slowly made our way, holding our guns in 
readiness. Suddenly the guide stopped, and 
clutched my arm, pointing to something in 
front of us. At first I could see nothing, but 
suddenly, casting my eyes upwards, in the 
depths of the foliage of a teak-tree | saw two 
eyes glaring, and gradually | could make out 
the full form of a huge panther crouching along 
a limb of the great tree, ready to spring at us 
if we moved another yard. I am not a nervous 
man naturally, and | have seen danger in many 
forms without feeling a qualm, but those yellow 
balls of fire, literally glaring at me, with the 
awful mask of a face grinning with its lips drawn 
up, sent a thrill down my backbone I have 
not forgotten to this day. 

‘*The feeling soon passed away, however, 
and, raising my rifle, I aimed at the eye itself. 
We must all have shot simultaneously, for 
when we inspected the monster afterwards, we 
found two bullets in the brain and one through 
the shoulder. But even with two bullets in 
the brain its death was not instantaneous, for, 
falling off the branch it was crouching on, it 
made a snatch, and held it with one paw, and 
made convulsive efforts to raise itself into its 
former position. The effect it gave was ghastly, 
for its face was turned towards us, and I never 
saw such an expression of blended rage and 
physical agony in my life before. It gave one 
more effort, and then fell with a thud to the 
ground. As there was no sign of stirring, our 
guide, who must have been a brave fellow, 
for he was armed only with a club, stole for- 
ward, and then turned, and joyfully beckoned 
us onward. As he did so there wasa snarl, and 
a lithe form sprang right at him; but the man, 
with incredible quickness, leapt aside, dealing 
a back-handed blow with his club, which rolled 
his assailant over. 

‘** Dashing forward, we were about to put a 
bullet through the creature, when the native, 
signing us not to do so, uncoiled a rope from 
his waist, and, forming a noose at the end, 
slipped it over the animal’s head as it lay 
stunned, and tied it to a tree. It was a half- 
grown young panther, and had evidently laid 
in wait to avenge its mother’s death, and, but 
for our guide’s quickness, he might have been 
badly clawed. 

‘* We found its mother stone dead. A finer 
specimen I have never seen; and, what was 
better, the skin was in perfect condition. As 
a really good specimen of the black panther is 




















































very rare, we sent our guide back for assist- 
ance. 

‘*On his taking the news of their enemy’s 
death to the villagers, pretty nearly the whole 
crowd came to give, as Canning said, a vote of 
thanks ; the old headman jabbered away in fine 
style, and eventually finished up by falling down 
and kissing our feet, a proceeding followed by 
the whole crew, much to our amusement. 

‘*On our pointing out that we wanted the 
animal’s skin, they soon had it off for us, and 
then the question was, ‘ What to do with the 
cub?’ At last, after various objections had 
been overruled on Beamish’s part, we carried 
our point, which was to take it away with us ; 
so we handed it over to our boys to bring it 
along with them. Von Spitter was eulogistic 
about it. ‘Ach!’ he said. ‘ Das vas amosht 
bretty wiltbeest, like als ein pur cat, I have to 
give it stroke zo—ja, ver gut.’ But the ‘pur 
cat’ was not amenable to the gallant Teuton’s 
advances, and spat and looked so fierce, that 
he retreated. 

‘*We re-entered the village in triumph, the 
whole community turning out to do us honour, 
and we were so pressed and begged to par- 
take of an impromptu feast that we gave in for 
a quiet life. We were then conducted to the 
headman’s house, where a most dainty repast 
was prepared for us; roast monkey was the 
pitce de résistance, and if you can get rid of 
the idea that you are cannibalising, few things 
taste better. There were several other little 
curries and things, and then came fruit—and 
such fruit : pineapples, oranges, citrons, man- 
gosteens, durian, every kind of fruit you can 
imagine ; and then at the finish palm wine, for 
which one of the natives climbed and tapped a 
tree. 

‘* They very much wanted us to wait and see 
a pooay (native play) in their theatre, but 
we had to refuse, as we had barely time left to 
get back to Chinawarrah before the sun set. 

‘‘We got home just in time, and jolly tired 
we felt. Before dismissing the men, Beamish 
made them tie up the young panther to a 
stout post in the compound, and ordered them 
to put some water near it. 

‘‘We were not sorry to turn in that night, 
for we had done just about as much as we could 
manage. 

‘* Von Spitter stopped with us the night, and 
in the morning, when we had finished breakfast, 
he said to Beamish. 

‘** Beamisch, mein freentd, how das yung 
catze vas ?’ 

‘** Oh! I expect he’s all right,’ said Beamish ; 
‘he was safe enough last night, but if you like 
we'll have a look at him,’ and he led the way 
to the door. 

‘* When we got to where the animal was tied 
up, we found it lying on its side, to all appear- 
ance asleep. But Beamish pointed to the 
rope and exclaimed, ‘See, I believe the poor 
beggar’s choked itself—the rope’s as taut as a 
wire.’ 

‘* And with that he whipped out his knife 
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and cut the rope round the animal’s throat, and 
for a minute or two it seemed as if we were too 
late ; but suddenly I could see the breath 
coming back into its body, and gradually it 
recovered itself sufficiently to drag itself to the 
water and have a drink; then it seemed to 
relapse again, and we were standing round, 
consulting what we should do, when I noticed 
its eyes begin to open, and saw the same 
terrible glare its mother had when we first saw 
her. I called out, that it was ‘ going for us,’ 
and the other fellows looking, saw its muscles 
beginning to gather up for a spring. Without 
waiting for further developments, we made for 
the bungalow at top speed, aided by the growls 
of the youthful panther in our rear. 

‘* When we were fairly inside and had pulled 
the door to behind us, we flopped down and 
looked at each other; then Von Spitter was 
seen to rise and stealthily make for his gun. 
We could hear the panther gavotting round the 
house outside, having a high old time, and Von 
Spitter slipped a cartridge in and strolled 
towards the window, but Beamish stopped him 
and said: ‘ Look here, old man, I don’t see why 
we should shoot the beast—in fact, it would look 
rather feeble if we did, after all the trouble we 
have had with it. I'll tell you what we will do. 
Canning here, as being the strongest, shall 
take a rug, and I and Shaugh will each take 
one of these little persuaders,’ pointing to some 
heavy knobbed sticks in the corner. 

‘“**Then we will sally out and give the 
beggar beans—like this, you see. Canning must 
go just a yard in front of us, holding the rug in 
readiness to throw over the brute when it 
springs ; then, if he misses with his rug, we can 
beat the animal off; but if Canning, as I don’t 
think there will be much doubt, throws the rug 
over the animal, all we have to do is to rush in 
and throw ourselves on it while it’s mixed up in 
the folds, and Von Spitter can slip a noose 
round its neck.’ 

‘* Well, we talked it over, and as we were 
beginning to feel a trifle ashamed of ourselves 
we agreed, and sallied out with Canning 
leading, myself and Beamish next, and Von 
Spitter bringing up the rear. 

‘‘Our friend the panther was rubbing its 
neck against the post it had been tied to, and 
was purring like a large cat, and generally 
looked so peaceable that we congratulated 
ourselves on what was so evidently a victory 
won. The panther did not seem to take any 
particular notice of us till we were within about 
thirty yards of it, then it ceased to purr and 
looked at us. We went on confidently for 
another ten yards, and then the panther took a 
few steps to meet us, just in a friendly, polite 
sort of way, but I began to feel rather uncertain 
as to what was going to happen. As we 
advanced the panther slowly laid down, and 
then we could see that wriggling, fore-and-aft 
action you see in a cat when it is measuring a 
spring. Canning didn’t wait for more, he 
simply dropped his rug and bolted like a 
madman ; as he did so the animal sprang, and 
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we had the most anxious bit of running we 
ever had in our lives; anyhow, we got safely 
in, and, after getting our wind, we let Canning 
have it pretty straight, but all he could say was, 
‘It’s all very well for you fellows, but if you 
had seen its eyes—Ugh !’ 

‘* Just as if we all hadn’t seen them. 

‘‘ After we had cooled down a bit, we decided 
to have another try, I this time having a rug 
instead of Canning. When we got outside, the 
panther was careering round the compound 
with the remains of our first rug in its jaws, 
seemingly simply bursting with kittenish play- 
fulness ; but we had grown distrustful, and in 
consequence proceeded rather warily. 

‘“] don’t know how long we dodged that 
panther, but I should think it must have been 
a good two hours. Von Spitter says not so 
long. Anyhow, two hours or not, at last we 
managed to corner it in an angle of the com- 
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pound. I got the rug ready, and was gradually 
getting nearer and nearer to the brute, who 
was crouching as before, when—well, I don’t 
know how it was, but, according to Beamish, 
the animal charged right at me. Well, of 
course, I might have been rather too late for 
it, or I may have missed—I don’t know what 
it was—Beamish says I was in a blue funk. 
Anyhow, what I am told happened was that 
just as the animal was upon me it swerved a 
bit to the left, and with a single bound took the 
seven-foot fence of the compound. 

‘* Well, I suppose there have been instances 
where men have felt foolish before, but you can 
take my word for it, no four men ever felt more 
completely fooled than we did. 

‘* Well, boys, we went back, and that’s the 
end of the yarn.” 

And the Colonel got up and strolled out. 

A. W. COOPER. 
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THE LAMENT OF A PEDANT. 


Mr. Editor,—A complaint upon the abuse of 
the phrase has reached me from a young 
gentleman but new returned from a long stay 
in outlandish narts, and therefore qualified, in 
his own eyes, to be something of a censor of 
our society. That he was considered pedantical 
at the college where he was bred may account 
for his directing his ammunition, in the first 
place, against our mannerisms rather than our 
manners. 

He accuses us that we no longer express our 
minds in a sentence and have done with it, but 
must needs tag on some superfluous words 
that in no whit adorn or make for strength. 
The most over-worked of these poor drudges 
(says he) is ‘ Don't you know.” Your chatterer 
of either sex and of all ages embroiders every 
Second sentence thus. Hard upon it follows 
“Do you see,” varied by ‘‘ Jf you understand 
me”—or, for short, ‘‘ You understand,” or 
“* You see.” 








‘“‘If I understand, know, and see, good sir, 
why insult my intellect and waste your time by 
informing me?” cries our critic. ‘* Another,” 
he goes on with his indictment, ‘‘ will interrupt 
his neighbour’s discourse at fixed intervals 
with such expressions of assent as ‘ exactly,’ ‘ as- 
suredly,’ ‘ undoubtedly,’ ‘ certainly,’ ‘ of course’ ; 
whereas in better bred times a courteous atten- 
tion and an intelligent air were deemed a 
politer response.” The case of the ‘‘e/’s/” 
‘*oh’s !” **ah’s!” “mys!” “dear me's!” that 
fly about irresponsibly he passes over, since he 
calculates that the supply of these ejaculations 
must be very nearly exhausted. As for ‘* hor- 
rible,” ‘‘ awful,” ‘ dreadful,” ‘* terrible,” 
‘« shocking "—these melancholy ghosts, broken 
with ill-usage, have lost all their valour, and 
can no more raise images of fear in any breast. 

‘“ Words,” saith he, ‘‘are the counters of 
the wise and the money of the fool, who uses 
them like a spendthrift.” He is minded to 
warn us that we squander coin of which we do 
not know the value. ‘‘An adjective,” he will 
have it, ‘‘ may be as dangerous as dynamite in 
inexpert hands, and has been known before 
now to breed war between nations ; whereas a 
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too free and careless use of the metaphor has 
landed many an honest gentleman in a quag- 
mire.” 

By way of remedy he quotes the expedient of 
a wit some century and a half ago, who invited 
a chosen company of these phrase-mongers to 
dine with him. 

‘Each of the guests making frequent use of 
his particular elegance, appeared so ridiculous 
to his neighbour that he could not but reflect 
upon himself as appearing equally ridiculous 
to the rest of the company. By this means, 
before they had sat long together—everyone 
talking with the greatest circumspection and 
carefully avoiding his favourite expletive—the 
conversation was cleared of its redundancies, 
and had a greater quantity of sense, though 
less of sound in it.” 

As I do not hold myself responsible for this 
young gentleman’s opinions, and do not doubt 
but that he is willing to bear the burden of 
them himself, I have the honour to inform you 
that his name is ‘* Simon Stickler,” and that he 
is to be addressed to ‘‘The Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Words.” —k. 


THE COMPLAINT OF A DRAPER’S YOUNG WOMAN. 


Sir,—I am a shop assistant, and I am not so 
ashamed of the title as to desire to be called a 
‘*young lady behind the counter.” I would 
point out, however, that those who hold them- 
selves to have a better claim to the name of 
gentlewoman might be at more pains to prove 
it by their behaviour. If, as the moralists tell 
us, a good heart is the foundation of good 
breeding, charity must surely be out of the 
mode, else those female frequenters of my 
master’s shop, who have such easy, familiar 
airs among themselves, would reflect that we 
who serve our customers’ whims and fancies 
are but made of the same clay as they, since to 
be articled to a milliner or draper does not 
ensure the body against fatigue or protect the 
temper from fits of irritation. 

Yet these fine ladies, who, to pass an idle 
hour, will reject a hundred ribbons before 
buying half a yard of one, make known their 
wants as if we were as insensate and little 
capable of fatigue as those new invented auto- 
matic machines, bound to respond to the 
humour of every comer. In the case of these, 
indeed, you must deliver your coin before you 
can handle their wares; but how often does our 
politeness, our patience, our persuasiveness go 
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for nothing, our employer’s till unenriched by so 
much as a halfpenny! We have a name among 
ourselves for these fribblers, whom long ex- 
perience makes us quick at discerning. We 
call them the matchers. A matcher is of all 
ages and conditions. She walks afoot gene- 
rally, or expends 2d. on an omnibus ; but some- 
times she will arrive in her carriage with a foot- 
man to attend her. 

She will seat herself as if for serious business, 
and will produce a scrap of lace or a snippet of 
silk, insisting that we turn out all our stores 
in the endeavour to mate her pattern, though 
knowing as well as we that it is of a fashion 
long perished. 

Her curiosity is gratified, meanwhile, by a 
sight of the newest goods, which she must 
needs toss and finger with as pretty a pretence 
of regret that this which we offer is too broad 
and that too narrow, this too bright and the other 
too pale—as if she had designed to purchase 
the entire stock. 

Then she will suddenly remember that she 
must replenish her supply of gloves ; and, after 
being infinitely fastidious as to size, and fit, and 
number of buttons, and wavering in a dozen 
minds between shades, will as suddenly bethink 
her that as she intends them for evening wear 
it were folly to choose them but by gaslight. 

She has ever an excuse and a quickness 
of invention that might be better employed. 
She will tell you gravely that she never wears 
any but the make of so-and-so, and wonders, 
with lifted brows, that she cannot be suited ; 
she must bring a friend or a husband to pro- 
nounce upon this fabric, or to decide that 
colour; she must first consult with her maid or 
her dressmaker, but will write her orders; or 
she has forgotten her purse, and will on no 
account trouble us to send the parcel home— 
since it is the last of her desires to become a 
purchaser. 

So she goes, well content to have amused a 
dull afternoon or a vacant morning, and we 
are left entrenched among boxes and bales, 
which our aching arms must replace on their 
proper shelves, and surrounded by a fine confu- 
sion of delicate stuffs, which it takes a good 
hour to rearrange in their original order. 

Sir, I am not so old or so cynical but that I 
would believe the most part of selfishness 
arises from want of thought, and it is in the hope 
that you will allow the justice of my complaint 
and do your part in rebuke that I subscribe 
myself, your obliged, humble servant, ‘‘ West- 
burnia Grove.” 
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THE VISIBILITY OF COLOURED LIGHTS. 


THE visibility of ships’ lights at sea has formed the 
subject of numerous experiments conducted by the 
German Government and in America. As the result 
of the observations it is concluded that, on the average, 
a white light of one candle-power becomes visible at a 
distance of about one and a half miles on a dark, clear 
night, and one mile on a rainy night. A ten candle- 
power light is, as a rule, visible with an ordinary 
binocular at a distance of about four miles, but on an 
exceptionally clear evening a light of less than six 
candle-power has been seen at the same distance. 
Green light has much less power to pierce the atmo- 
sphere than white light. Nearly three candle-power 
is required for a green light to be visible at a distance 
of one mile, and about twenty candle-power to be 
visible at two miles. It is therefore of the utmost 
importance to select for the glass of ships’ lights a 
shade of colour which will interfere with the intensity 
of light as little as possible. The shade recommended 
is a clear blue-green, and for red lights a copper-red 
is said to be the best. In connection with these 
results, it is interesting to note some observations 
recently made by Dr. S. Angelini on the depths at 
which white, green, red, and blue discs ceased to be 
visible from the surface of the lagoon at Venice and 
the Gulf of Gaeta, Italy. The results obtained were : 


White Green Red Blue 
Lagoon at Venice . 2 yds. 2 yds. 2 yds. 1} yds. 
Gulf of Gaeta 2 D 7 « S ws 64 


DIAMONDS IN STEEL. 


Minute diamonds were manufactured a few years 
ago by Professor Moissan by heating carbon and iron 
together in an electrical furnace, and under a high 
pressure. It recently occurred to Mons. Rossel that, 
as very hard steels are now made by heating carbon 
and iron together in a similar manner, the process 
should also result in the formation of diamonds. To 
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test this he examined a large number of samples of 
such steel, and he found that his assumption was 
correct. A note in “ Nature” states that he obtained 
the diamonds by first dissolving the metal in acids, 
and then treating the residue with concentrated nitric 
acid, fused chlorate of potash, hydrofluoric and 
sulphuric acids successively. 
survived this powerful process were only about one- 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter, but they possess all the 
chemical and physical properties of true diamonds. 


The crystals which 


A FIRE-DAMP DETECTOR FOR MINES. 


An instrument designed by Mr. E. Hardy to detect 
the presence of the dangerous fire-damp in mines 
furnishes another instance of the practical application 
of purely scientific principles. The action of the 
instrument is based upon the fact that the note given 
out by an organ pipe differs according to the density 
of the air or gas which is being forced through the 
pipe. The portable form of the apparatus consists of 
a pair of small organ pipes mounted side by side. 
When it is desired to test the air in any part of a 
mine, a current of the air is forced through one of the 
pipes, causing a note to be given out, which note is 
compared with one sounded by the other pipe, through 
which pure air is blown. In another form of the 
apparatus, the two notes are continually kept sounding 
by a mechanical arrangement, and a telephone leading 
to the mine manager’s office is connected with the 
organ pipes, so that by simply counting the beats 
produced by the discordance of the two notes, the 
manager can instantly recognise from his room the 
presence of fire-damp in the part of the mine where 
the apparatus is fixed, one per cent. of that explosive 
gas giving about three beats per second. The ap- 
paratus is undoubtedly ingenious, but it is rather 
complicated in detail, and there is a doubt whether all 
mine managers have sufficiently delicate sense of hear- 
ing to derive the fullest advantage from it. 
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INOCULATION OF LAND. 


It has long been known that nitrogen is of prime 
importance as a plant food. Soils upon which crops 
have been grown, gradually become impoverished, 
owing to the exhaustion of the nitrogenous compounds 
in them. Certain plants, such as clover, beans, and 
peas, known as leguminous crops, are able to re- 
suscitate such soils, and endow them with nitrogen in 
a form suitable for assimilation by plants. Ten years 
ago it was discovered that these leguminous plants 
were able to take up nitrogen from the air, and that 
the ability to do this was derived from the presence of 
bacteria living in nodules on the roots. The efficiency 
of a leguminous crop as a means of resuscitating an 
impoverished soil thus depends upon the relative 
abundance of particular bacteria 


wide. From the early part of the eighteenth century 
this embankment has been extending, and it now 
protects nearly thirty thousand square miles of the 
rich lands of Missouri, Arkansas, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana, guiding the floods in a permanent high- 
water channel to the sea. The soft banks are pre- 
vented from caving in by immense mattresses of woven 
willow or cotton wood, bound together with galvanised 
wire and iron rods. No revetment work in the world 
approaches the magnitude of that undertaken on the 
Mississippi. Mattresses with a superficial area of 
seven and eight acres are constructed and submerged 
so as to form a protective facing for the bank. One 
of these fascine mats, completed and ready for sinking, 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. After 
being securedito the bank, the mat is sunk by means 





in the root-nodules. Sometimes 
the crop fails to restore the fer- 
tility of a soil owing to the fact 
that the nitrogen-fixing organisms 
are not present in sufficient quan- 
tity. To remedy this defect, and 
to ensure that leguminous plants 
shall be supplied with bacteria to 
invade their roots, a system of 
inoculation has quite recently 
been introduced. The bacteria 
are cultivated in the laboratory 
and sold in bottles under the 
name of w#itragen. The seed of 
leguminous plants may either be 
immersed in a solution of these 
organisms, or a quantity of earth 
inoculated with the bacteria may 
be distributed over the field in 
which the nitrogen-forming crop 
is to be grown. In either case 
the land will be stocked with the 
nodule-organisms needed for the 
reduction of nitrogen to a form 
in which plants can assimilate it, 
and as an acre of land can be inoculated for five 
shillings, the new treatment will probably be widely 
applied. A full description of experiments made in 
connection with #/ragen appears in the Journal of 
the Royal Agricultural Society. 


THE REGULATION OF A RIVER. 


The Mississippi river, in its lower reaches, is an 
alluvial stream running through a low-lying land 
subject to overflow. It winds through endless chains 
of curves, scouring the crumbling bank on one side of 
a bend and depositing the material thus obtained on 
the other. Plantations and villages are destroyed by 
this action combined with flood-water, and the ever- 
changing channels are a source of great danger to 
navigators. To prevent the vast destructive energy 
expended in the flow of the river is a difficult task, but 
an illustrated article in the “ Engineering Magazine” 
shows that it is being successfully accomplished. 
The flood-water is kept back by an artificial bank 
from four to five feet high, with a crown eighteen feet 





A FASCINE MAT ON THE MISSISSIPPI, 


of stones discharged from barges. Many localities have 
been permanently and successfully protected by mats 
of this curious character, and shifting and difficult parts 
of the Mississippi channel have been regulated and 
improved. 


HEIGHTS OF CLOUDS. 


Meteorologists use several methods to determine 
the heights of clouds, but the principle is generally 
the same as that adopted by surveyors in finding the 
distances of inaccessible objects. One of the best 
methods employed is to fix two cameras some little 
distance apart, directed to the same point of the sky. 
This is conveniently done by means of photogram- 
meters. The photogrammeter is practically a theo- 
dolite similar to the instrument used by surveyors for 
measuring angles, but provided with a camera. The 
vertical and horizontal divided circles on the instru- 
ment permit the observers at two different stations to 
direct their photogrammeters to the same point of the 
sky, the particular point having been agreed upon 
beforehand. Photographs are then taken at the same 
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instant, and results are obtained of the character 
shown in the accompanying illustration, which re- 
presents a pair of cloud pictures taken by Dr. Kayser 
under the auspices of the Philosophical Society of 


of intersection. This difference is produced by the 
different points of view of the cameras, and from it the 
height of the clouds photographed can be calculated. 
The results of 1,500 cloud measurements made in this 





CLOUD PICTURES. 


Danzig. The horizontal and vertical lines are pro- 
duced by the reference wires in the cameras, and the 
point where they cut covered the same part of the sky 
in both cases; but it will be seen that the clouds 
appear in a different position in relation to this point 


Sinan 7. 


The publication of the collected works 
of this most famous of Austrian novelists 
and poets, gives occasion to the press in 
Germany and Austria to notice the genius of this 
gifted woman, and to appraise the value of her work 
and its influence on the thought of Europe. With 
Grillpartzer and Anzengruber she forms the third 
of the great literary luminaries of Austria of the 
nineteenth century. In one of her best stories she 
expresses her attitude to many of the questions of the 
day in the aphorism, “ When two good men quarrel 
about principles, both of them are right.” Childless 
herself, one of the most beautiful things in her stories 
is her insight into the minds of children, and her warm 
love of children. “Childless people have the most 
children,” she pathetically writes to her niece. And 
again, “ He is a poor teacher of children who does 
not clearly remember his own childhood.” Her 
poetry is of the highest order, true in insight, true to 
life, beautiful in its setting. The number of her 
poems is unfortunately very limited. One of the 


Marie Von 
Ebner. 





way have lately been published, and from them it 
appears that the average heights of three chief types 
of cloud are; Stratus, 1860 yards ; Cumulus, or wool- 
pack cloud, 3,130 yards; Cirrus, or fleecy cloud, 
10,940 yards (six miles). 





finest is the “Strawberry Woman,” where the fine 
lines occur, known all over Germany as some of 
Wordsworth’s finest lines are known in England 
** Aus der Noth 

Nicht eine Tugend nur, auch Gliick zu machen, 

Das ist die allerhéchste Lebenskunst ” 
(Not merely to make virtue of a necessity, but happiness 

That is the noblest art of human life). 


: Illiteracy in Germany is rapidly be 
German : . 


Recruits. Coming a thing of the past. This is best 


seen by an examination of the statistics 
published by the War Department, referring to the 
state of education of the recruits who joined the colours 
during the year ending July, 1896. Over 250,000 
youths joined the army and navy in this year, and 
only 374 of these were unable to write their name 
that is, o15 of the whole. In 1886, ten years ago, 
over one per cent. were illiterate, in 1890, ha.f per cent. 
Ten years ago the province of Posen sent eight per 
cent. of its recruits to the army unable to read or 
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write. It still retains the unenviable notoriety of 
being the worst educated district in Germany. Its 
population is almost exclusively Roman Catholic. 
The districts of Dantzig and Bromberg would seem to 
be the most advanced in this respect. Here the 
population is almost exclusively Lutheran. 


Picea at Although huge stretches of forest 

Siberia Dis- country may still be met with in Siberia, 

appearing. the Russian Government is gravely con- 
cerned at the rapidity with which enormous tracts of 
this semi-continent are becoming deforested. Ac- 
cordingly, stringent regulations have now been made 
with the object of protecting the forests from useless 
waste, and a small army of officials have been entrusted 
with carrying out these regulations. The rapidity 
with which vast areas of woodland have been de- 
forested is almost beyond belief. In the districts of 
Tinkalinsk and Kainsk, regions as big as the half of 
England, enormous forests stood within the memory 
of living men where now bare steppe stretches on all 
sides to the horizon. In the country around the towns 
of Tomsk and Mariinsk not a tree hardly is visible, 
although ten years ago travellers spoke of well-wooded 
stretches in this region. The town of Atchinsk was 
founded some few years ago in the midst of a forest 
country, but at present the townspeople must go over 
twenty miles for their firewood. Similar reports come 
from all parts of the country which are inhabited. 


—_—e One of the treasures of the University 
Collection of of Jena is a famous collection of MSS, 
MSS. of the songs of Minnesingers, with music 
attached. A careful examination of these has now 
been made by Dr. Miiller, director of the university 
library, and the songs and music have been published 
in Berlin in a beautiful old fourteenth-century “fraktur” 
character. Among the 133 parchments of this collec- 
tion, probably the most interesting is the celebrated 
“ Sangerkrieg,” which was Wagner’s original for the 
celebrated act in his opera of Tannhauser. 


The Christian  !he Christian social movement in 
Socialists of Germany has all the strength and passion 

Germany. —_ of youth, and captained by such men as 
Naumann, Stécker, and Gértze, it is unquestionably 
finding reot among religious circles in Germany who 
are not quite certain that the things that are are the 
things that ought tobe. Although a strong divergence 
of view has been lately manifested between the right 
wing of the party, led by Dr. Stécker, and the left, led 
by Pastor Naumann, both sections are united in 
claiming the attention of the Government for the 
cause of the workers against the capitalists, who in 
Germany seldom show the care for their employés 
which is so frequently observable among English 
employers of labour. Naumann’s party would seem 
to be making most progress lately ; it is attracting a 
large body of young pastors, who are throwing them- 
selves heart and soul into the work of raising the 
working classes, and of filling them with a love for 
Christ and for Christ’s cause. Naumann, who has 
hitherto conducted his newspaper, “ Die Hilfe,” with 
great ability, has established another organ in Berlin, 
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“Die Zeit,” and it is generally believed that when the 
time of the next general election comes round, the 
Christian Social party will certainly carry ten seats in 
the Reichstag. 


The number of terrible accidents in 
ee in the Alps has been this year greater than 
PS usual. They began on June 13, when 
Miss Leonhardt, an Austrian lady, fell from a precipice 
as she was climbing the Ménchsberg, near Salzburg. 
In rapid succession two Vienna gentlemen were killed 
on the Tamischbachtum, and a Berlin official named 
Kaufmann on the Loserberg. For weeks their bodies 
lay undiscovered. A long row of fatalities occurred 
in the now dangerous pastime of Edelweis gathering. 
The scarcity of this flower, which is anything but 
beautiful and has no scent, seems to tempt people to 
rocky ledges where even a chamois could hardly 
find foothold. Eight lives were lost for the sake 
of the Edelweis. A fearful death was that of the 
Turin advocate, Signor Carra, who fell from the 
Grande Sasiere and was crushed by a rolling block of 
ice. Altogether some forty lives have been lost, and 
still more numerous have been the serious accidents 
which have happily only resulted in injury to the 
climbers. 


There has been something almost 
touching in the way Italy has rejoiced 
over the betrothal of her Crown Prince 
to Princess Elena of Montenegro. Instead of mourn- 
ing that the alliance is not a more important one, that 
the heir is not wedding a representative of a greater 
Power than the petty principality of Montenegro, the 
universal voice has been one of pride and delight in 
the fair Elena’s beauty, grace, health, and accomplish- 
ments. There has been a touch of old Arcadia in the 
general Italian feeling that it is a princess’s first duty 
to be pretty and charming and have costumed, 
picturesque countrymen, rather than for her to bring 
the weight of a strong political alliance. It is a novel 
view, but, judging from what has been done by Queen 
Margaret as princess and ruler, there is a certain truth 
in it ; for undoubtedly her tact, graciousness, and large- 
spirited encouragement of education, industry, and art 
have had a large share in conciliating and attaching 
the country to the Crown, and sinking local, narrow 
patriotism. 


National 
Romance, 


Readers of the “ Leisure Hour” may 
remember that in a recent number 
(January 1896), dealing with the working 
of the Norwegian system for the sale of spirits, I gave 
an account of the manner in which the operations of 
the Samlag, or Bolag, as it is also called, were carried 
on in the city of Bergen—the Samlag being a com- 
pany entrusted by the town councils with the sale of 
spirits. At the close of it, I mentioned that a law of 
the Storthing passed in 1895 had just begun to come 
into operation. 

Briefly, this law provided that in each town where a 
Samlag had been established a vote might be taken 
of all adult men, and a// women over twenty-five 
years of age, to decide whether the Samlag system 


The Battle of 
the Samlags. 
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should remain in operation, or the entire retail 
trade in spirits be abolished. The Total Abstinence 
party in Norway anticipated important results from 
the passing of this law. In January, however, votes 
had been taken in but a very few places, and the 
towns or villages where such a vote had been cast 
were as a rule small and comparatively insignificant, 
the largest being Skien and Aalesund, both having 
populations of over 8,000. In nearly all the towns in 
which the vote had been taken, the suppression of the 
Samlag was carried by very considerable majorities. 
Since the commencement of this year the battle has 
been going on with great vigour. In Bergen the first 
check to the tide of abolitionist victories was ex- 
perienced in March last. The town was polled on 
the 23rd, and by a very narrow majority it was 
decided to retain the existing system, which cannot 
be disturbed now for another five years. 

In the kingdom of Norway, which is just about the 
same size as the United Kingdom, there are—or were 
up to the middle of 1895—fifty-one Samlags established 
by law for the sale of spirits. Some of the places in 
which they exist are quite small, but as a rule it is 
only in places which have some pretensions above the 
rank of villages that they are to be found. 

Up to the end of September 1896 votes had been 
taken in eighteen places, and the result has been that 
the Samlags were suppressed in fourteen towns and 
maintained in only four. The towns which have 
suppressed them are as follows: Aalesund, Aasgaard- 
strand, Arendal, Brevig, Gjévik, Grimstad, Levanger, 
Molde, Namsos, Risér, Stavanger, Skien, Soggendal, 
Ténsberg. They were retained in Bergen, Bodé, 
Kongsvinger, Vads6. 


With regard to this list | may remark that if 
Stavanger, which only voted on September 15, be 
omitted, the total population of the other towns would 
not nearly equal that of Bergen, and even including 
Stavanger be but little in excess of it. Stavanger 
(population 23,930) was_the first of the larger towns 
where the Samlag was suppressed. It will thus be 
seen that thirty-three communities yet remain to be 
polled, and they include the capital, which will not 
vote until 1898, and several other important places. 

Now comes the question, what has been the result 
of the suppression? As far as it is possible to judge 
at present, it has not produced the results desired ; 
but the number of towns where it has been carried out 
is as yet small, and the time is too short to enable 
anyone to forecast the probabilities, if the Samlags 
were suppressed all over the country. 

It must not be forgotten that there are still in 
Norway a number of the old licences in existence, the 
law which established the sale by Samlags leaving 
the licences to the then holders for their lifetime. 
In many instances, the holders of these licences were 
paid by the communes not to exercise their rights, 
and in others the Samlags practically destroyed their 
business. Now, however, in the places where the 
Samlags are suppressed, the holders of these old 
licences come once more to the front. The arrests for 
drunkenness have in some instances been more 
numerous, in some rare instances have been fewer ; 
but the statistics so far as published do not suggest any 
real improvement. With the suppression of the sale 
of spirits, the sale of wine and beer has increased ; 
spirits too are secretly secured from distant places, and 
illicit distillation has been revived.—T. B. W. 
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Electing a President of the United States.—The 
legal machinery brought into play every four years to 
elect the President and the Vice-President of the 
United States is as old as the Federal Union. Some 
of its details, particularly those for which each State is 
individually responsible, have been altered since 
Washitigton’s time ; but in general, the actual con- 
stitutional forms are much as they were a hundred 
years ago. Changes in Federal usages are made with 
exceeding slowness ; and the machinery in use to-day 


for Federal elections is of a style adapted to days 
when there were no telegraph lines and no railways, 
and when communications passing between the State 
Capitols and the National Capitol at Washington 
were carried by post-horse or by stage. 

In the electoral machinery of the political parties, 
however, there has been much more change and 
development. For nearly two generations after the 
United States became a Republic, the nominations 
of candidates for the Presidency were made by the 
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senators and congressmen at Washington. It was 
no part of their Congressional duty to make these 
nominations, but the senators and congressmen and 
the other Federal office holders were on the spot. 
They regarded themselves as the representatives of the 
feeling of the country. They were easily convened in 
caucus ; and so it came about that nominations for 
the offices of President and Vice-President were made 
by the politicians, without any first-hand reference to 
the people. All that the people then had to do was to 
vote for the candidates put forward by the politicians 
at Washington. 

This method of nominating candidates was con- 
tinued until 1832. About this time America was 
disturbed by an agitation against Masonic fraternities, 
and a party came into existence, the aim of which 
was to drive Masons out of political life. This party 
determined to nominate anti-Masonic candidates at 
the Presidential election in 1832, and its leaders hit 
upon the device of a national convention, charged with 
the duty of nominating candidates. The candidates 
so nominated were not elected, and the anti-Masonic 
craze was soon only a matter of history. It left, how- 
ever, its impress upon party organisation, and brought 
into use machinery which has since been elaborated 
and perfected to such a degree that one needs to live 
in the United States, and to be brought into direct 
and frequent contact with it, to understand all its 
bearings and details. 

In 1832 the national convention plan was also adopted 
by the Democrats. They now form the oldest political 
party in the United States. Their history goes back 
to the beginnings of the Federal system. They then 
opposed the adoption of the Federal constitution, and 
continued their hostility to it until it had become too 
well established to be affected or disturbed by agitation. 
The Democrats are traditionally the party of State’s 
rights, and the upholders of interpretations of the 
Constitution, under which all doubtful points are read 
in the interests, not of the Federal Union, but of the 
individual States. As a party they are also in favour 
of direct, as opposed to indirect taxation, and all 
through their history they have been, in theory at 
least, opposed to the protective system in regard to 
trade. 

This was the party which, in 1833, took up the plan 
of the anti-Masonic party in regard to national con- 
ventions for the nomination of Presidential candidates. 
At the 1832 convention anyone who liked could attend, 
and each elector present represented nobody but 
himself. In 1836, the principle of delegations was 
adopted, and the number of delegates to the national 
convention apportioned to the number of representa- 
tives a State had in Congress. This plan has since 
been adhered to; and for many years past in the 
national conventions of the Republican and Democratic 
parties, held every four years, there have been two 
delegates for each representative of the State, in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives at 
Washington, and two additional delegates for the 
State at large. 

The mode of electing these delegates varies a little 
in different States, but the usual plan is to elect two 
in each Congressional district in Congressional dis- 


trict conventions, and to elect the others at State 
conventions. All this machinery had been perfected 
when, in 1856, the Republican party came into being 
expressly to prevent the extension of slavery into the 
territories west of the Mississippi River. 

To superintend the conduct of the election each 
party has a national committee, on which there are 
representatives from each State. This committee is 
in existence for four years, a new committee being 
chosen at each national convention. These conven- 
tions are usually in session for four or five days. The 
most important business is, of course, to nominate 
candidates for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency ; 
but before this can be done, all the credentials of 
the delegates have to be examined and _ passed. 
Next, the national platform is agreed upon. In this 
manifesto the party puts upon record its opinions and 
convictions on the political questions of the day. The 
platform is drawn up by a special committee which 
meets as soon as the convention is organised. It is 
then submitted to the convention, and adopted or 
amended as that body sees fit. Then comes the 
balloting for Presidential candidates, which is con- 
tinued until the votes show the majority needed for 
the nomination of a candidate. 

Up to this time, apart from the township, the Con- 
gressional district, and the State conventions, there 
have been no public election meetings. These com- 
mence only after the nominations have been made, 
and they are continued from July until November, 
when the election takes place. Up to 1840 these 
meetings were carried on in a quiet and orderly fashion. 
After that date, what Americans describe as the circus 
element was introduced into the campaign, and now 
at these meetings men appear in uniform ; torch-light 
processions are organised, and other features to attract 
the populace are brought into play. 

At the election the people vote for Presidential 
electors ; so many for each State. The electors so 
chosen then meet at the various State Capitols, and 
there record their votes for the candidate for the 
Presidency, in whose interest they were chosen by the 
people. All these meetings of Presidential electors 
are held about the same time. When they are over, 
messengers are despatched with a statement of the 
votes to Washington. There the votes are recorded, 
and the election is officially declared. This declara- 
tion is made several weeks after the day of the popular 
voting. The result of the popular voting is usually 
ascertained on the day following the election in 
November, so that little interest attaches either to the 
formal meetings of the Presidential electors at the 
several State Capitols, or to the recording of the votes 
at Washington. 

Five months elapse between the election and the 
day the new President takes the oath of office on the 
steps in front of the Houses of Congress at Washing- 
ton; and although a new Congress is elected in 
November on the same day as the President and 
Vice-President are elected, it does not begin its meet- 
ings until a year later. Thus for a year or so, every 
other year the»United States has not only a Congress 
in session, but also three or four hundred Congressmen 
elect, who have been chosen to Congress, but whose 
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duties do not call them to Washington until a year 
after their election. 


The Stars and Stripes.—Adoration of the national 
flag is now being carried to enthusiastic lengths in the 
United States. In many of the States it is the custom 
to hoist the flag over the schoolhouses when school is 
in session, and in some States one day in the year is 
set apart by the Legislature as Flag Day. This is in 
commemoration of the day when the Stars and Stripes 
was adopted as the American flag. At this anni- 
versary, flags are displayed from all the public and 
semi-public buildings, and from an increasing number 
of private houses. On Memorial Day and on the 
Fourth of July small flags are served out to the 
children by the thousand, and on these holidays flags 
are displayed in countless numbers. There is hardly 





a festive occasion at which the Stars and Stripes is 
not brought into play. When a family sails from 
New York to spend the summer in Europe, their 
friends wish them good-bye from the pier by waving 
the national flag. When the tourists return, their 
friends with the Stars and Stripes are again on the 
pier to wave them a welcome back. Hundreds of 
flays are used in this way every time a big Atlantic 
steamer departs or arrives at New York. In the 
trunks of the departing travellers there is usually a 
national flag, which is brought into use on all sorts of 
occasions during their excursion This 
prominence of the flag is somewhat recent. It is 
dated from the centennial celebration of the evacua- 
tion of New York which was held in 1883, and has 
since been stimulated by the Legislatures and by the 
Press. 


abroad. 


Varieties. 


The two groups of portraits given with 
our paper on Nansen (pp. 28, 29) repre- 
sent, with one or two exceptions, the 
chief Arctic Explorers of the present century. 

The complete story of arctic discovery is one far 
too long for recapitulation in these pages, but at this 
moment of interest in Nansen’s return a few facts 
concerning those “marine worthies,” of whom the 
ancient writer, Purchas, said, “they neyther dread so 
long eyther presence or absence of the sunne: nor 
those foggy mysts, tempestuous winds, cold blasts, 
snowes and hayle in the ayre,” may serve to link the 
older exploits with the new. 

The credit of pioneer northern exploration belongs 
to the Scandinavian navigators of the early centuries, 
entered upon the more effectively on account of their 
bold and fearless nature, albeit at all times depredatory 
or ravaging. Iceland, Greenland, Labrador, and 
Newfoundland were in turn discovered .by these men. 

The sixteenth century witnessed the sailings from 
our own country of Sir Hugh Willoughby (1553), Sir 
Martin Frobisher, and John Davis—names familiar 
to all students of the arctic map. The departure of 
the first-named from Greenwich was a_ picturesque 
and notable event, accompanied by the firing of guns, 
the acclamations of the Court, the great merchants of 
the day, and commoners. 

In the seventeenth century Henry Hudson made 
four profitable voyages to the north. On the last of 
them, whilst searching for a north-west passage, he 
was abandoned to a terrible fate through the treachery 
of some of his crew, an incident which forms the 
subject of the celebrated picture, “The Last Voyage 
of Henry Hudson,” now the property of the nation. 


Arctic 
Explorers. 


The eighteenth century saw many additions to the 
map, and the opening up of new trade centres. Chief 
among expeditions was that of Captain Phipps to 
Spitzbergen in 1773, conducted by the Government. 
King George I. offered a reward of £20,000 to any 
subject who should discover a north-west 
through Hudson’s Strait. 

The nineteenth century has gathered up the exploits 
of the pioneers and the merchant adventurers, and 
advanced with slow but triumphant steps on the basis 
of their laborious discoveries. If we look at a map of 
the arctic regions as it appeared in 1818, when the new 
era of British polar exploration began, and which was 
so unceasingly fostered by Sir John Barrow, Secretary 


passage 


to the Admiralty, we can readily picture the immense 
additions which have filled up the gaps in that map. 
They began with the expeditions of Captain John 
Ross and Captain Buchan, for the exploration re- 
spectively of the north-west passage and the polar 
passage by means of Davis Strait and Spitzbergen. 
Parry and Franklin, then young men, served, and 
made great names for themselves. The former sailed 
five voyages in all, the last in 1827. Sir James Ross, 
who had early served under him as a midshipman, 
subsequently, on June 1, 1831, in a private expedition 
with John Ross, planted the Union Jack on the north 
magnetic pole. As regards Sir John Franklin, the 
story of his last voyage, just fifty years ago, and his 
untimely end, is known to all, and is imperishable. 
The search expeditions engaged upon at this particular 
period, in one of which Lieut. Bellot, a servant of 
France, lost his life, gave us an ever-increasing know- 
ledge of the far north. Dr. Rae was the first to 
obtain news of the fate of the Franklin expedition, 
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which Sir Leopold McClintock made certain by the 
voyage of the Fox in 1857-59. Many brave men 
were associated with this search work, notably 
M‘Clure, Sir Erasmus Ommanney, and Dr. Kane. 
In 1875 Sir G. Nares led a Government polar expedi- 
Still later, Lieut. Greely was sent by the 
United States. The names of Jackson and Nansen 
are to-day in all men’s mouths. The nationality of 
Nansen brings again to our memory the old Scan- 
dinavian navigators, and forms a connecting link 
with them.—T. E. J. 


tion. 


If the official scheme for the extension 
of the public offices be adopted next 
session, London will have one of the 
finest thoroughfares in Europe in the approach from 
Charing Cross to Westminster. Parliament Street, in 
which Whitehall now ends so miserably, is to be 
widened, and its west side set back so as to be in a 
line with the present Government buildings, the corner 
being rounded off so as to open up the view of the 
Abbey, and the buildings will continue along to Great 
George Street. Facing the Abbey will be the new 
Board of Trade ; facing Parliament Street will be the 
Local Government Board ; and the Council of Educa- 
tion will occupy the site that has been so long vacant 
opposite the India Office. ‘The island in front of the 
Horse Guards which, as to its waste patch, has become 
so interesting to London botanists, owing to the 
numerous species of wild-flowers that have sprung up 
on it, is to be the site of the new War Office. Farther 
down there is to be a great clearance : much of Spring 
Gardens is to come away, and the Mall run out into 
Charing Cross with a broad approach alongside 
Drummond's bank. ‘The Admiralty buildings are to 
have the new wing proceeded with, and this will form 
the south side of the Mall, thus forming an open 
triangle between them and the County Council Office, 
and in this triangle, with a thoroughfare on either side, 
is to come a block in which the Office of Works, the 
Woods and Forests, and the Civil Service Commission 
are to be housed. The management of a scheme like 
this, in which offices have to be shifted from old 
buildings to new in order that the old ones may come 
down for new ones to rise, is almost as intricate as the 
knight’s move problem ; but the series of removals 
seem to have been all thought out, and the first move 
is to be the building of the block along Horse-Guards 


New 


Whitehall. 


Avenue. 


It isa wonder how much people spend 


Holiday on 
; rhe amount must be 


Clubs on their holidays. 


very large even amongst those who are 
not supposed to have much to spare. If the good folk 
of Oldham are to be taken as representatives of the 
Lancashire operatives there must be a very widespread 
belief in the advantages of change of air. Oldham 
has “ going-off” clubs, the subscriptions to which are 
devoted to holiday purposes ; and this year the sums 
handed over by these clubs to their members amounted 
to over £150,000, which is £40,000 more than last 
year. Nearly every factory and every public-housc 
has its club, and the average per club is £750, which 
is entirely due to weekly subscriptions. Most of this 


money seems to be spent in Blackpool, barring of 
course the railway fares, which swell the banking 
account of the Lancashire and Yorkshire. Some 
carping critics have been regretting that the same 
saving propensity does not more generally prevail with 
regard to putting by for a rainy day ; but, considering 
the recent September weather, the excursionists may 
reply with regret that their provision was for a day of 
that character. Anyhow, the matter is interesting, as 
showing what may be done by persistence in small 
savings, and it may give a hint as to possibilities in 
other directions, besides opening up the question as to 
where the line should be drawn between the striving 
for health and the striving for wealth. 


Before any costly plan is adopted for 
bringing a new supply of water to the 
metropolis, it would be well to ascertain 
whether a large reservoir could not be secured in the 
Upper Thames region. The water-meadow district 
above Oxford, between Eynsham and Lechlade, is 
suggested by Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., in his “ Riverside 
Letters.” “It would be far wiser,” he says, “to 
make a new lake, than to sfo7/ a beautiful old one in 
Wales.” It would also be far less expensive, as most 
of the labour would be spade-work, which would give 
work and useful employment to large numbers of 
poor people, under skilful engineering superintend- 
ence. 


Water Supply 
of London. 


In many rural districts the customary 
move of residence, which was at Michael- 
mas, is still made on “ old Michaelmas” day, regardless 
of modern change of the Calendar. ‘The agricultural 
cottagers call it “Flitting Day.” Farmers lend a 
waggon when a two-wheeled cart is not sufficient to 
carry the whole family possessions. In Denmark 
there is a similar season called “Flit Dag.” We 
should like to know if the “ Flitting Day” is known in 
the north as well as the south of England, and across 
the border in the lowlands of Scotland. 


Flitting Day. 


The Sun rises on the 1st day at 6h. 
56m. in the morning, and sets at gh. 31m. 
in the evening ; on the 15th he rises at 
7h. 21m. and sets at gh. 8m. The Moon will become 
New at 7h. 27m. on the morning of the 5th ; enter her 
First Quarter at 5h. 41m. on that of the 12th ; become 
Full at toh. 25m. on that of the 20th; and enter her 
Last Quarter at 2h. 44m. on that of the 28th. She 
will be in perigee, or nearest the Earth, about 5 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the 4th (being so near conjunction, 
exceptionally high spring tides may then be expected), 
and in apogee, or farthest from us, about 9 o’clock on 
the morning of the 17th. Neither eclipse nor occulta- 
tion of special importance will take place during 
November. The planet Mercury will be in superior 
conjunction with the Sun on the 28th, but will be 
visible in the early morning before sunrise during the 
first week or ten days of the month. Venus is an 
evening Star, and sets in the south-west about an hour 
and a half after sunset : she passes in the course of 
the month from the constellation Scorpio into Sagit- 
tarius. Mars is becoming more and more conspicuous, 
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in the western part of the constellation Gemini, and 
rising in the middle of the month about 6 o’clock in 
the evening ; he will be in conjunction with the Moon 
on the 22nd. Jupiter is a morning star, situated in 


the constellation Leo; at the end of the month he 
will rise about midnight. Saturn is not visible this 
month, being in conjunction with the Sun on the 
13th.—W. 1. LYNN 
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Wiben the Lamps are Lit. 


SEVEN RIDDLES TO SOLVE. 


1. I am perfect with, or without, a head; with, or 
without, a tail ; with either, neither, or both. 

2. My first is a fish, my second is a fish, my whole 
is a fish. 

3. My first is a plaything, my second few play with, 
my whole plays with nobody. 

4. My first is a prop, my second is a prop, my 
whole is a prop. 


A. SHAKESPEARIAN ACROSTIC. 


FIRST OF THREE. 


1. “ There can be no kernel in this light nut, the 
soul of ¢A7s man is in his clothes.” 
2. “ Women will love Aer that she is a woman 
More worth than any man; men, that she is 
The rarest of all women.” 


5. My first is yours, my second was made for you, 
my whole is used by you. 
6. My first is equality, my second, inferiority, my 
whole, superiority. 
7. What ladies, with a grace, may do, 
What, when you're dressed, sits well on you ; 
What many a man who has a wife 
Submits to, for a quiet life. 


5. “ Fearless minds climb soonest into crowns, 
Brother, we will proclaim you, out of hand.” 
’ } yOu, 
Whole : “ Know yourself; down on your knees, 
And thank Heaven, fasting, for a good 
man’s love.” 
Find the names indicated above, and give act and 
scene of cach quotation. 








FIRST PRIZE—EDITH M. TASKER. 


3. “ Full of vexation come /, with complaint 
Against my child.” 
4. “If he be not in love with some woman there is 
no believing old signs. He brushes 47s hat o’ mornings ; 
what should that bode ?” 


HISTORICAL ACROSTIC, 


The initial letters of the names 
of the following people and places 
spell the name of one of England’s 
yreatest generals. Find all the 
names, and describe him briefly, but 
fully. 

1. The name given to him by the 
nation he defeated. 

2. A queen who 
hated him, yet he brought her great 
renown, 

3. A 
army in the course of a celebrated 





feared and 


river he crossed with his 


march. 

4. His great opponent. 

5. His great victory. 

6. The title borne by a king who 
recognised his greatness, and yet 
doubted his integrity. 

7. Where peace was signed after 
his great war. 

8. Another great victory. 

9 Where the great powers signed the treaty that 
brought the peace. 

10. His great political friend. 

11. His great political enemy. 


[SEE PAGE 68. 
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AN EVENING WITH CHARLES DICKENS. 

In- the long reign of Queen Victoria, whose pro- 
gressive years are followed by an ever deeper and 
heartier “God save the Queen,” the overwhelming 
fame of Charles Dickens for one considerable period 
of its history remains a conspicuous fact. The per- 
manency of his place in literature is now sometimes 
questioned ; but the work he wrought in awakening 


sympathy between classes was a lasting contribution 


to the progress of the nation. He exerted in literature 
an influence singularly correspondent to that of Lord 
Shaftesbury in another sphere. Readers familiar with 
his books may find interest in the questions that 


follow. 


1. Who “had but one eye, and the popular pre- 
judice runs in favour of two. The eye he had was 
unquestionably useful but decidedly not ornamental, 
being of a greenish grey, and in shape resembling the 
fanlight of a street-door” ? 

2. Who was “a most discreet old house-keeper, 
and worth her weight in—copper ” ? 

3. Who “suggested cold meat, but there was no 
cold meat—poached eggs, but there were no eggs 
mutton chops, but there wasn’t a mutton chop within 
three miles, though there had been more last week 
than they knew what to do with”? 

4. What great evils are exposed in the four following 
novels: “Oliver Twist,” “ Bleak House,” “ Nicholas 
Nickleby,” and “ M.irtin Chuzzlewit” ? 

5. What do we know of Mr. F.’s aunt? 

6. Whose character contrasts most strongly with 
that of Tom Pinch? 

7. Who “wore a loose robe on his back, and his 
right forefinger on his forehead, after the portraits of 
Sterne”? 

8. To whom were “a pair of jet earrings, some 
Spanish onions, a box of dominoes, a canary and cage, 


SECOND PRIZE 


A. 


WHEN THE LAMPS ARE LIT. 


and a leg of pickled pork” presented, and what did 
they signify ? 

g. When did Mr. Pickwick utter “in a low, but 
distinct and emphatic tone, these remarkable words : 
‘You’re a humbug, sir’” ? 

10. What interviews took place in a_ back-kitchen 
where there was a mangle? 

11. Whom do you consider the most life-like of all 
Dickens’ female characters ? 

12. What, according to Sam Weller, is the great 
art of letter-writing ? 


We invite Competition in this last Exercise. Book 
prizes to the value of One Guinea and Half a Guinea 
respectively will be given for the two best answers— 
the winners to choose their own books. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION, 


In our Holiday Part (August L.H.) we offered 
prizes for the two best amateur photographs of a 
Picnic, the conditions being that every one in each 
group must be engaged in the business of the picnic— 
either eating or drinking, or supplying the wants of 
others. We give the two successful groups, but it 
must be added that our reproductions do not do 
justice to the originals. We now propose as subject 
for a competition, A Christmas or New Year's card. 
Two prizes, of Half a Guinea each, are offered for the 
best. The design may be portrait, landscape, or 
flowers, but should, in its lettering or its subject, be 
appropriate to the season. 


ImMpoRTANT Rutes.—I. No person may take more than one prize 
in each class during the year, but may be commended. 

II. Editor's decision is final. No private correspondence is possible. 

Ill. Avery competition paper (or photograph) must have name and 
address attached, and be distinctly written. All must be received by 
November 20, having “‘ Leisure Hour Prize Competitions” written 
outside evwelope. No coupon required. Answers appear here, and 
pr.ze-winners’ pames among advertisements. 


MURGATROYD, 








